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ABSTRACT 

This survey of Follow Through programs over the past 
nine years examines program implementation from the perspective of 
local schools (complementing an earlier study on implementation of 
education models from the perspective of model sponsors) . Ten sites 
around the country were visited and over 300 Follow Through 
participants interviewed, including parents, children, teachers, 
paraprofessionals, principals. Follow Through staff, administrators 
and school board members. Dealing with Follow Through program design 
and evaluation only as related to implementation, the study focuses 
on how Follow Through is translated into day-to-day operations. A 
study team searched for "lessons learned" that could help others 
toward, successful implementation of programs. Key chapters discuss 
the implementation process as it relates to: changing the classroom, 
parent invovlement, support services, career development, and changes 
in the schools. (BF) 
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Preface 



The staff people who work so liard to make Follow Through happen believe in the 
program. The parents who work in it, with it, and for it believe in Follow 
Through. The teachers who have chtinged their methods and their classrooms 
believe in Follow Througli. And the children are benefiting from it. The 
impact Follow Through has made on people children and adults and on 
institutions, schools ^ind community agencies is a lasting one and one that 
deserves recognition. 

It is important for the reader to understand that we feel Follow Through has 
made a substantial contribution to improving education and improving the schools. 
The reason this is important is that this is a book about Follow Through exper- 
ience and some of the very real problems Follow Through faced over the years. 
Because we believe in Follow Through and believe^that tlie process of how to 
do it ought to be shared we asked people to ^hare with us how they made 
Follow Through happen. They talked freely about. the good times and the bad 
times. They shared the difficulties of the early years. They gave us good 
advice about the ^^os and don'ts^' of implementing a Follow Through program, 
.^d we are now sharing these with you. 

In short, one of the strengths of Follow Through is the openness of the people 
who are involved in it and their willingness to share their problems as well 
as tlieir strengths. We feel, and they concur, that others should have the 
benefit of their experiences so those who are starting or continuing Follow 
Through programs might have a little smoother time of it. 

Nobody ever said Follow Through was easy. /\nd we and, more importantly, 
those who are doing it, say it is worth the effort. 
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Introduction 



Chapter I 

Evolution of Follow Through 




Evolution of Follow Through 



The 1960 *s were characterized by a burst oi- government-sponsored programs 
designed to interrupt the cycle of poverty. These were primarily conducted 
under the aegis of the Office of Kconomic Opportunity COUO) . Of the variety of 
programs produced by ULiO Project Head Start emerged as one of the most hopeful 
and popular. 

Head Start is a preschool program that grew out of the idea that many poor and 
minority children have difficulty in school because they are seldom exposed to 
the types of preschool learning experiences which prepare them to cope with the 
school environment. Head Start was initially designed to give poor/minority 
children a "head start" in school by pro voiding enrichment experiences before 
they entered school."'' In addition. Head Start offered comprehensive health 
and social services to prevent or correct problems which may interfere with 
children's learning, and made provisions for parent involvement in educational 
and decision-making processes. 

Unfortunately, evaluations of the first group of Head Start children indicated 
a disappointing lack of improvement in their educational progress. This led to 
the conclusion that Head Start, which that first year consisted of an eight- 
week summer p^-ogram, did not liave enough impact to counteract the numerous 
negative influences which the children experienced. One of the factors 
identified as a barrier to continued advancement of Head Start children was 
the educational system itself. Fav schools serving low-income areas were pre- 
pared to build on the educational benefits of the Head Start experience. 

h 

Sargent Shriver, Director of OEO, called for a follow-up of Head Start 
children into the early elementary grades. In early 1967, President Jolinson 



Head Start has since been ex^panded to a full-year program serving three, 
four and five year old children. The range of educational and support services 
has been increased and strengthened over the years. 
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asked Congress to "preserve the hope and opportunity of Head Start with a 
'follow through' program in the early grades/' Follow Through was subsequently 
legislated in conjunction with Head Start in the 1967 amendments to the 1964 
Economic Opportunity Act . : 

a program to be known as ''Follow Through" focused primarily 
upon children in kindergarten or elementary school who were 
previously enrolled in Head Start or similar programs and 
designed to provide comprehensive services and parent 
participation activities* (to) aid in tlie continuing 
development of children to their full potential. • .Financial 
assistance for such projects shall be provided. . .to local 
educational agencies... 5 

Since Follow Through was created to extend the Head Start preschool experience 
into kindergarten and the first three grades of school, it is not surprising 
that it was patterned after Head Start. Follow Through, like Head Start, 
provides for parent involvement and comprehensive services, and its focus 
is on helping children from low- income families to be more successful in 
school. However, Follow Through, unlike Head Start, was directed toward child- 
ren already enrolled in school. Because the U.S. Office of Ed^ation (USOE) 
was the cippropriate federal agency for school-oriented progr^s , responsibility 
for administering the national Follow Through program was delegated to USOE 
rather than OEO. 

The Changing Concept of Follow Through 

Anticipating broad-based funding of Follow Through, USOE launched a $3.8 
million pilot program in 1967-68. The pilot program involved 2900 children 
in 39 districts throughout the nation. By 1968, however, it had 
become apparent that funding for Follow Through would be considerably less 
than originally expected ($15 million of a projected $120 million). 



U.S. 90th Congress, 1st Session, February 1967. Congressional Record 
Vol. 113, pt. 2, page 2882. 

^Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended: Section 222(a). This has 
now been superseded by the Community Services Act of 1974, PI 93-644. Title 
V of this act is entitled ''The Head Start-Follow Through Act." 
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As a result of the reduced budget, it was decided: 

by ODO, Department of Health, Hduciition, imd Welfare, llSOli 
and OMl^ (Bureau of the Budget) that Follow Through for 
the time being should be an experimental progrcun designed 
to produce information which would be useful ^vhen' the 
prograjn was expanded to nationwide service proportions. 4 

lluxs, the orientation of Follow Through shifted away from large-scale provision 
of services and toward developing, refining, and examining alternative educa- 
tional approaches. 

Since it was hoped that eventually Follow 'Ilirough would he expanded to reach 
a large proportion of schools sei^ving low- income communities, noninstructional 
■aspects of the program such as comprehensive health and social services and 
parent involvement were maintained. Follow Through, then, finally emerged as 
a combination of social action as defined by OEO antipovert)' programs, and 
educational research and demonstration as conceived by IJSOli. 

Sponsor- Site Selection 

Examination of various innovative approaches to early childhood education in 
Follow Through came to be kno\^m as "planned variation". USOn contracted with 
several "sponsors" universities, educational laboratories, and private non- 
profit educational development firms --to develop and implement innovative 
educational programs in local school districts. The "sites", those school 
districts which were to participate in Follow ITirough, were also selected by 
USOE at this time. 

Ill order to help match local Follow Through sites with sponsors, a conference 
was held in Febniar>', 1968. Fach Follow Through site team, consisting of a 
local school official, a school board member, a local community action agency 
official, and a parent, met with sponsor representatives to select an innova- 
tive educational program or "model*' for implementation at their site. All 39 
districts involved in the pilot study were allowed, though not required, to 



Appendix to Request for Proposal for Follow Tlirough, History of the 
Follow Through PrograiTU Presented at Sponsors Conference, Washington, D.C. 
July 17-20, 1972. 
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select a sponsor at this tiine^ All sites clioseii to participate in Follow Tlirough 
after tlie 1967-68 pilot were required to select and implement one of tlie sponsor 
models. In addition, each site was assigned a ^'general consultant*' to assist 
in developing program areas not covered in dcptli by tlie sponsor (usually health, 
nutrition, social services, psychological services and parent/coiiununity involve- 
ment), and a USOE Project Officer to iiKDnitor the program^ 

Follow Through: 1968 - 1976 

Follow Through was implemented gradually at local sites: kindergarten and/or 
first grade the first year, second and third grade in succeeding years. 

The program reached its peak in the early 1970's with ZZ sponsors and 178 sites 
(see Chart A) • Since then, there has been an overall decrease in ftinds and sites, 
though the number of children per site lias remained high. 

Chart A Overview of follow Through 
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Local schools hf.ve absorbed an increasing portion of tho cost of Follow Through. 
Local trainers now hive major responsibility for orienting and training instruc- 
tional r^taff in the sponsor's approach, and school district personnel have begun 
to generate curriculum materials consistent with sponsor approaches. In many 
instances, comniLinity agencies and non- Follow llirough school district personnel 
have assumed resi)onsibility for social and health sei^ices once paid for by 
Follow Through, with Follow ITirough staff acting more in a referral capacity. 
Follow ITirough staff and Policy Advisory Committees are seeking additional local 
and state funding sources for components or activities they view as essential 
to the operation of their programs. 

Looking Ahead 

Follow Tlirough is now in its ninth year of operation. Though there is strong 
support among sponsors, Follow Through school staff, parents and national plan- 
ners for continuation and expansion of the program, the future of Follow Through 
is unclear. Siteb, sponsors and USOE staff are concerned with how best to 
share what they have learned from Follow Through with other schools serving low- 
income and minority communities. 

In the midst of this uncertain future. Follow Through at all levels continues to 
learn and grow with its variety of innovative instructional approaches, involve- 
ment of parents and comprehensive services. 
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Int roduction 

Chapter II 

What is Follow Through 



What is Follow Through? 



As we saw in Chapter I, Follow Tlirough was originally designed to extend the 
benefits of the Head Start early intervention experience for low-income children 
into the early grades- of school. Federal rules and regulations define Follow 
Through as: 

an experimental community services program designed to 
assist, in a research setting, the overall development 
of children enrolled^ in kindergarten through third grade 
from low income families, and to amplify the educational 
gains made by such children in Head Start and other 
similar quality preschool programs.^ 

Thus, Follow Through is both an educational experiment and a direct services 
program. Similarly, it combines instructional services with comprehensive 
health and social services. The regulations further enphasize the importance 
of effective parent and community involvement in Follow Tln'-ough. 

These three elements educational innovation, comprehensive services and 
parent/community involvement form the foundation upon which the Follow Through 
program is built. 

Educational Innovation . Though it was apparent that traditional teaching methods 
were not successful in reaching many low- income and minority children, it was 
not clear to national planners of Follow Through ivhat changes would be most 
effective. One of the primary purposes of Follow ThiXDugh, then, is to provide 
a forum for development and examination of alternative approaches to early 
childhood education. This is specified in the Follow Through rules and regula- 
tions: 

Follow Through project grants are made... in order to explore 
the effects of a number of promising approaches to the educa- 
tion of children from low- income families in the early 
elementary grades. 



Tliis and all subsequent unmarked quotes in this chapter are taken from 
from Follow Through Program Rules and Regulations , FR 77, Part II, April 21, 1975, 
pp. 17714-17717. 
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Comprehensive Services . Aside from the question of instructional methods, 
Follow Through recognizes the relationship between educational development and 
the physical, social and emotional well-being of the child by: 

providing comprehensive sendees and special activities in • 
the areas of physical and mental health, social services, 
nutrition and such other areas which supplement basic ser- 
vices already within the school system. 

Many schools simply did not have the resources to adequately address the often 
multiple health and social problems of children from low- income and minority 
families. Thus, another major purpose of Follow Through is to help children 
and their families cope with noninstructional problems which may interfere with 
educational growth. 

Parent/Community Involvement s Finally, Follow Througli parents and the community 
determine the environment in which the child lives outside the school. For this 
reason, and because parents and the community are directly affected by Follow 
Through, the regulations call for: 

conducting the program in the context of effective community 
service and parental involvement. 

Parents and community representatives are involved in Follow Through both as 
participants and as decision-makers, to enhance prograjn effectiveness and to 
assure that the program meets the expressed needs of those it is intended to serve. 

Who is Involved in Follow Through? 

usee. The United States Office of Education is responsible for administering ; 
Follow Through at the national level, and does so through the Division of Follow ' 
Through. USOE staff award grants to sites and sponsors, monitor program opera- 
tions, provide teclinical assistance, and contract with other agencies to carry 
out specified evaluation and research tasks. 

Sponsors . There are now 20 Follow ITirough sponsors. Each sponsor works with as 
many as 19 or as few as one local site. Follow Through grants to sponsors enable 
them to train staff and develop matex^ials and other training and teclinical 
assistance resources necessary to assist their sites in implementing the sponsor's 
instructional model. 

15 
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Sites . Follow Tlirough prograjiis are operating at 165 local sites this year. A 
site may consist of one or several Follow Through schools. Sometijnes all of the 
K-3 classes in a school are in Follow Through, while other sites intersperse 
Follow Through and non-Follow llirough classrooms in the same schools. Follow 
Through grants to local sites pay for staff, materials and equipment to supplement 
the existing school program. I'Ollow Through sites are distributed throughout the 
countr)', in both urban and ixiral areas. 

Children and Parents . Follow Through serves primarily children and families 
whose income falls at or below the official poverty line (as determined by the 
Office of Management and Budget and the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare) who are enrolled in the priman^ grades CK-3). In most cases, at least 
half the children in Follow Through have been in Head Start or a similar preschool 
program. Nationwide, about half of Follow Tlirough children are Black, one third 
IVhite, and the remainder from a variety of Spanish sumamed. Native American, 

7 

and other etlinic or racial groups.' 



What is Follow Through? 

Planned Variation 

Planned variation is a term often used to describe the variety of educational 
approaches developed by Follow Through sponsors. Each sponsor's approach 
represents an integrated set of theories and beliefs about teaching and learning, 
as well as translations of those theories and beliefs into practical applications. 
Sponsor approaches are based on results of research in child development and 
education. Some models grew out of research by the sponsor, while others are 
founded on widely recognized theories such as Piaget\s stages of cognitive 
development or principles of behavior modification. 

In some models, most of the curriculum is contained in published materials. The 
curriculum is arranged sequentially, with different entr>^ levels for children at 



^Jlbid, p. 17714 

''Wilson, Rosemary, Answer to Inquiries about Follow Through , Washington, 
D.C. : USOE (no date}'. 
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different levels of mastery. Typically, a teacher, aide or volunteer presents 
daily lessons in specified subject areas to small groups of children, follow- 
ing a lesson plan provided by the sponsor. 

Other models focus more on rearranging the physical layout of the classroom, . 
using learning centers and/or special equipment designed to stimulate and main- 
tain children's interest. T]ie role of teaching staff is then to use teaching 
materials and equipment to structure learning environments and guide children 
through carefully planned learning experiences. 

Still other sponsors encourage children and teachers to plan and carry out their 
o\m activities based on the children's interests, needs and capabilities. These 
approaches place less emphasis on predetermined curriculum materials and equip- 
ment. Rather, they focus on training teaching staff to identify and respond 
to children's developmental needs, and on developing staff creativity in the use 
of learning/ teaching resources. 

Some sponsors concentrate heavily on improving the educational environment in 
the home. In these models, staff work directly with parents in the classroom 
and at home to improve their skills as teachers of their own children. 

All of the models employ individualized instructional techniques, intensive 
training, and innovative curriculum materials and equipment. They are all 
designed to foster growth in both cognitive and affective areas. All of the 
sponsors recognize the importance of respecting and building upon the child's 
linguistic and cultural heritage, and each prescribes a role for parents in the 
educational process. Yet each Follow Through instructional approach is unique 
in the extent to which the sponsor places relative emphasis on each of these 
goals, and in the ways the sponsor chooses to work toward meeting them. 

Sponsor- Site Relationship . Each Follow Through site (except some of those which 
became involved during the 1967-68 pilot year) has developed a contract with a 
particular sponsor, whereby the sponsor provides training, technical assistance 
and materials to help implement the model, and the site provides feedback on what 
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happens in the school and classroom. Thus a direct link is forged between 
educational theory (sponsor) and practice (site). 

Once the sponsor-site match has been made, there is practically no opportunity 
for the local site to change to another sponsor. Tliis sponsor-site ^'marriage'* 
within a ;*no -divorce" context was not always easy for Follow Through schools 
and sponsors. This was especially true when the model was selected without a 
broad base of involvement, or where the model selected was visibly in conflict 
with the type of approach favored by the community or the school district. Yet, 
at the same time, this arrangement encouraged sites and sponsors to engage in 
serious, ongoing problem-solving in order to maintain program effectiveness. 

Follow Through Program Components 

Each Follow Through site is responsible for implementing five specific program 
components: instruction, training, parent involvement, support services^ and 
career development. 

Instruction . Follow Tlirough schools are required. to include: 

an instructional component which generally through 
association with a program sponsor iinplements a particular 
innovative approach to the education and dcv^elopment of 
low- income children. 

IVhile most sites work with a Follow Tlirough sponsor to implement that sponsor »s 
instructional model, a few have implemented innovative programs without direct 
association with a sponsor. These are referred to as self -sponsored sites. 
Although the specific nature. of changes in teaching practices, materials and 
equipment, and classroom arrangement varies according to the instructional 
model, virtually all Follow Through classrooms are marked by an increased number 
of adults and a rearranged and enriched learning environment. 



We hav.e combined four components as defined by the rules and regulations 
(health, social services, guidance and psychological services, and nutrition) 
into an all-inclusive '^support services" component. 
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Training . Each Follow Tlirough project must implement: 

a training component which includes: (1) preservice and 
inservice training, developed with the assistance of the 
project sponsor, for the Follow Through staff members 
including parent coordinator, social service aides and 
other ancillary personnel, (2) orientation activities for 
non- Follow Through personnel who have responsibilities 
relating to the Follow Through project. 

Training is the principle vehicle by which spo]isors ijnplement their instructional 
models. Sponsor representatives have worked with Follow Through schools in con- 
ducting workshops, observing classrooms and solving problems with Follow Through 
staff and parents. Follow Through staff and parents have in turn participated 
in sponsor- conducted regional workshops and demoiistration centers. 

Many sites have established the role of local trainer in response to their need 
for ongoing, accessible support and training. Though the specific job title 
varies among sites and sponsors, the role itself is relatively widespread in 
Follow ITirough. Tlie local trainer is someone at tlie site, usually paid by the 
local Follow Through program, who is especially knowledgeable about the sponsor's 
approach and the local school and commujvity. The local ti^ainer's primary res- 
ponsibility is to adapt the sponsor model to reflect local needs and conditions. 



Parent Involvement . Eacli Follow Through project includes: 

a parent and community involvement component whicli actively 
involves parents and other interested- persons in the community 
in all aspects of the project through such activities as (1) 
participation in the work of the Policy Advisory Committee 
and other parent groups; (2) participation in the classroom 
as observers or volunteers, or as paid employees. .. (3) regular 
home visits and otlier contacts initiated by project staff; 
and (4) participation in educational and community activities 
developed tlirough other program components. 

Many Follow 'llirough schools hired a person, often a pareiit or community resident, 
to stimulate, actively support and coordinate parent involvement. In this 
report, we have referred to this role as the parent coordinator. IVhile in most 
schools there was one parent coordinator, in others responsibility for working 
with parents and the community was shared among several staff members home 
visiting aides, social work aides, nurse. Follow Through director. 
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Support Services . USOE niles and regulations specify that all Follow Through 
projects include health, social sei-vices, guidance and psychological services, 
and nutrition components. These components are designed to help Follow Through 
children and families cope with specific i^roblems which may interfere with 
educational growth. Tliese sei-vices support rather than directly implement 
instructional objectives. Tlius, we nre including them all under the general 
heading of '^support services'\ 

Follow Through support services are often coordinated by a single person 
social worker, nurse, Follow Through director, or perhaps a support services 
coordinator and include screening and diagnosis, referral to appropriate 
treatment resources, and follow-up to see that needed services are provided. 
Free lunches, breakfasts and snacks are provided. ]\irents may take part in 
classes, workshops or individual counseling sessions in such areas as home health, 
nutrition, safety, or child management. A diagnostician or other support ser- 
vices staff may observe a child in the classroom and help the teacher find ways 
to work more 'effectively with the child. 

Career Development . All Follow Through projects include: 

a career development component for paraprofessionals and non- 
professionals coordinated with other education opportunities 
which includes: (1) the implementation of a career development 
plan which is established for the purpose of providing for 
increases in both salary and job responsibility on the basis 
of job experience, academic background, and other relevant 
factors; -(2,) the provision for guidance and counseling in 
career .development; (3) the provision of supplementary train- 
ing; and (4) the provision of other education opportunities 
through such means as high school equivalency programs and 
vocational training programs. 

The Follow Tlirough regulations require that Follow Through parents and other low- 
income persons be given priority in hiring for paraprofessional and nonprofes- 
sional positions in Follow 'llirough (teaching aides, home visitors, secretaries, 
etc.)- The career development component of Follow Tnrough provides training 
and other assistance to assure that these staff people and other interested 
Follow Through parents are able to develop their Job skills and move toward 
economic self-sufficiency. 

20 
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Follow Through Administration 

Each Follow Through site has a project coordinator (Follow Through director) and 
a Policy Advisory Conimittee (PAC) . Each of these has specific management or 
administrative responsibilities. 

Project Coordinator . This person, often known as the Follow Through director or 
Follow Through coordinator, is responsible for overall coordination of the 
program. The project coordinator's responsibilities include supervising all 
Follow Through staff, coordinating program components, participating in relevant 
training, and serving as a liaison between the program and the school, community 
agencies, the sponsor and USOE. The pix)ject coordinator is the person who sees 
that decisions made by the Policy Advisory Committee are incorporated into 
program operation. 

Policy Advisory Committee . Over half the PAC members are to be Follow Through 
parents. The PAC and its subcommittees are responsible for making policy 
decisions which affect the direction of the Follow Through program. The PAC is 
to be involved in program design and proposal writing, development of criteria 
for staff and student selection, establishment of grievance procedures, and 
implementation of program components. Most Follow Through Policy Advisory 
Committees meet about once a month, usually in the evening, to conduct PAC 
business and/or educational and social activities for Follow Through parents. 
PAC subcommittees meet to carry out specific tasks. The PAC may submit its own 
budget to facilitate these activities. 

A Look Inside a Follow Through School 

Perhaps the next logical question is, ''How do all of these new ideas, people 
and strategies fit together?" Following is a description of some of what a 
visitor might see in a Follav iTirough school. 
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The Classroom . l\/hen walking into a Follow Through classroom, probably the first 
thing that strikes an observer is the richness of the environment -- pictures 
and displays all over the walls, plants and animals, colorful equipment and 
learning materials, carpeting and pillows. Follow Through rooms are arranged 
infomally, often with tables and chairs instead of desks, and children scattered 
about the room in small groups or working independently. 

There are usually from two to four adults in the classroom directing activities, 
talking with individual children, or just watching. It may or may not be 
apparent which of the adults are teachers and which are aides or parent volunteers 
helping out in the classroom. The presence of extra adults increases the amount 
of one-to-one contact between children and adults by making it possible for an 
adult to respond to -he needs of an individual child without abandoning the 
rest of the class. Further, it is easier for children to approach an adult 
with a question or problem if they don't have to attract the attention of every- 
one else in the room. 

The School . Differences in Follow Through extend beyond the walls of the class- 
room. The "Visitors Please Sign in at the Office" sign on the front door is 
frequently replaced by a sign guiding visitors to the "parent room" ThU may 
be an unused classroom or office space converted to a convenient base of 
operation for parents and community residents. The parent room may have a 
coffee pot in one comer, and in another comer space for younger children to 
occupy themselves with books or puzzles while their parents attend meetings, 
workshops, or volunteer in Follow Through classroom.s. Teachers and parents'may 
use the parent room or other space in the school to infomally discuss the 
progress of a particular child. 

The Follow Through school is not strictly a daytime place. On an evening or 
weekend- the building may be buzzing with people - a PAC meeting, a Christmas 
party or awards banquet, or a special workshop for parents and/or teachers. 

'^^ P^°P^^ - Perhaps the most visible difference in the people in Follow Through 
is that there are more adults than one would expect to see in a typical elementary 
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school. Follow Through schools, like most schools, have a principal, teachers, 
clerical staff, cooks and custodians. Follow Through, however, increased the 
presence of support services staff such as nurses, social workers, curriculum 
developers, speech therapists and psychologists. Non-school professionals 
doctors, dentists, etc. come to the school occasionally to provide additional 
support services. And the traditional school staff itself is expanded to include 
new roles Follow Through director, parent coordinator, local trainer, career 
development specialist, home visitors, teaching aides and others. 

Various Follow Through participants inject non- school perspectives into the Follow 
Through program. Sponsors, through their own representatives or local trainers, 
bring new developments in teaching and learning theory directly into the class- 
room. Many Follow Through staff have come from Head Start or other social action 
programs on the periphery of or outside the local educational system, and serve 
to remind the school that teaching alone cannot completely satisfy the develop- 
mental needs of young children. 

Summary 

Because Follow Through functions within existing school structures and because 
all local Follow Through projects are built upon the same set of USOE rules and 
regulations. Follow Through programs throughout the nation share many similar 
characteristics. Some of these have been highlighted in this section. Yet the 
different sponsor, community and school district characteristics combine to give 
each Follow Through site its own special flavor. , The similarities begin to de- 
fine Follow Through^s identity as a nationwide effort to improve educational ser- 
vices to low- income communities, and the differences highlight Follow Through as 
a dynamic and fascinating movement in American education. 
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Our Approach to the Study 



The purpose of this study, conducted by Nero and Associates, is to examine 
and describe the process of implementation of Follow Through from the per- 
spective of local schools. The study team searched for "lessons learned" by 
those involved in Follow Through that can help direct others away from some 
of the pitfalls and toward successful implementation. It is hoped that this 
study will be of value to Follow Through participants in improving their 
own programs, and to those in other schools who are in the process of or 
considering implementing innovative and/or compensatory early childhood 
education programs. 

Implementation 

Because this study deals with the process' of 'implementation, it is necessary 
to begin with an understanding of v^at implementation is. A review of the 
literature on change agent programs indica^.? /that for our purposes implementa- 
tion can best be described as: •'. 

that part of the innovative process that occurs when plans 
and proposals confront reality. 9 

In Follow Through, inqjlementation is what happens when local schools put into 
practice the Follow Through program as defined by the federal rules and 
regulations. 

We have not attempted to deal with questions of Follow Through program design 
or evaluation of results, except as they relate to implementation. Rather, 
our study focuses on how Follow Through, as an innovative change agent pro- 
gram conceived by national and local planners, is translated into day-to-day 
school operations. 



9 

Berman, Paul and M.W. McLaughlin, Federal Programs Supporting Educational 
Change, Vol. Ill , Rand Corp. : Santa Monica, California, September, 1974, p. 27, 
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Local Fferspective 

This study looks at implementation of Follow llirough from the perspective of 
local schools and school districts. A previous Nero and Associates report 
addresses issues of implementation of educational models from the perspective 
of model sponsors. 10 jhe current study complements the earlier work by viewing 
implementation through the eyes of the recipients of sponsor efforts -- local 
Follow Through sites. As a result, the educational model, though still a crit-. 
ical part of Follow Through, is seen as one of several important components of 
a conprehensive, cohesive program. 

The Findings 

In order to find out what local Follow Through sites have learned about implemen- 
tation over the past nine years, we visited 10 sites around the country and 
talked with over 300 Follow Through participants: parents, children, teachers, 
paraprofessionals, principals. Follow Through staff, administrators and school 
board members. ^ 

This report is our attempt to document what these people told us about Follow 
Through. It is designed to help people interested in Follow Through and other 
innovative/compensatory early childhood education programs achieve a perspective 
that will be useful in planning and operating such programs in their own commu- 
nities. 



This report is not a how-to manual. It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to put down on paper everything anyone in education must know in order to imple- 
ment Follow Through. Rather, this document is intended to set the stage for 
more in-depth exploration and planning by local schools and school districts. 
Its organization parallels conversations one might have with someone who has 
been involved in Follow Through and wants the reader to become involved also. 
It is our hope that the following chapters will stimulate the reader to seek out 



Beers, C. David et al, A Description of Follow Throug h Sponsor Implemen- 

tation Processes, Portland, Oregorii Nero and Associates , inc., April, 1975 

•^■^For detailed information on methodology, see Appendix A. 
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more information by further exploring the Follow Through literature and con- 
tacting Follow Through sites. ^2 

The FINDINGS section includes five chapters which discuss the process of imple- 
mentation as it relates to each of the following: 

• Changing the Classroom 

• Parent Involvement 

• Support Services 

• Career Development 

• Changes in the Schools 

Each chapter illustrates some of the problems faced by Follow Through sites, and 
the strategies they developed to deal \>dth these problems. Those who have been 
involved with Follow Through during its nine-year history recognize that problems 
need to be openly shared before they can be solved. IVhile they would be the 
first to admit that their solutions might not always be the only ones or the best, 
these too need to be shared, both with those who are currently implementing pro- 
grams as well as those considering starting their own- programs . 

The cliapter titles, in fact the content of this report, reflect the ways in 
which Follow Through has affected early childhood education in local schools. 
The enphasis given to these five topics mirrors their importance as expressed 
to us by the Follow Through people we talked with during th^j course of this 
study. 



12Additional information on Follow Through participants and resources 
is available in Appendices A and B of this report. 
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Changing the Classroom 



Recent years have witnessed a growing awareness 
of the mismatch between traditional teaching 
methods and the needs of children, particularly 
minority children and children from low- income 
families. Consequently, universities and 
teachers' colleges, school administrator?, 
federal ' 'change agent'' programs and teachers 
themselves, have repeatedly tried to make 
teaching methods more sensitive to the needs of 
children. 

Most such efforts have been directed entirely at 
influencing the teacher , all too often with 
insufficient attention given to changing the 
supporting structures within and around the 
classroom- Teachers are too frequently told how 
they are supposed to change, then sent back into 
the same old classroom in the same old school, 
and expected somehow singlehandedly to DO it. 
When changes don't happen, teachers become 
the scapegoats; after all, they ^ re the ones 
who work with the children all day. 

Follow Through, in contrast, has started with the 
outlook that most teachers want to be able to 
teach well. But s.i^ce they face tremendous 
pressures because of time limits, role expecta- 
tions, administrative requirements, paperwork, 
and frequent school and community resistance to 
new teaching methods , teachers need the support 
of a con^ehensive program. Follow Through 



I feel that the people we've 
hired here are really good 
people in the Follow Through 
program. They seem to feel 
for the kids. And the kids 
feel for them. I 'm tuned 
in to the vibrations of all 
my classrooms cause Tm 
in there all the time pick- 
ing out kids. The Follow 
Through classes do seem to 
be warmer. 

--a speech Therapist 



I'm sure part of the change 
was due to the kinds of mat- 
erials and equipment and 
supplies that they were able 
to get, too, as far as curric- 
ulum and having another 
person in the classroom 
and small class sizes. 
Those are the kinds of things 
districts have been wanting 
to do, but financially it 
was difficult. 

--a Career Development 
Special ist 
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I think the sponsor's con- 
tribution was to provide 
the kind of theoretical 
framework and rigor that we 
tend to invent for our- 
selves... But the great con- 
tribution I think is that 
framework, that blueprint 
and laying out of program 
activities, with some 
degree of precision. 

--an Administrator 



addresses this need by implementing basic, broad- 
scope changes in the classroom and the school. 

Two areas of special focus are early childhood 
teacher training and classroom practices. In 
Follow Tlirough, training is reinforced by changes 
in the classroom and building arrangements, new 
materials and equipment, classroom aides who 
assist teachers in implementing changes, and 
support people outside the classroom, e.g., local 
trainer, parent coordinator. Follow Through 
director, or social worker. Wlierever they turn, 
Follow Through teachers see continual reminders 
that v/hat they are doing in the classroom is new 
and different from the old routines. 

At the same time. Follow Tlirough strives to forge 
a link between classroom learning and the real 
world. It brings parents, the mst important 
people in the lives of young children, into the 
educational process in the classroom and at home. 
Its comprehensive approach attempts to improve 
cliildren's receptiveness to learning environments 
by meeting their nutritional, health and emotional 
needs as well as their instructional needs. And 
in the classroom and around the school. Follow 
Through children meet all kinds of people in a 
wide variety of roles not just teachers, but 
aides and trainees, nurses, dentists, social 
workers, researchers and administrators. 

Tlais chapter describes what happened as Follow 
Through participants worked to make the school 
more effective in helping low- income children 
benefit from their first few years of school. 
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The next sections discuss four basic areas 
of concern: 

• Implementing the Model 

• Aides in the Classroom 

• Parents in the Classroom 

• Moving Out of Follow ^fhrough 



Implementing the Model 

In order to implement changes in the classroom 
required by the various Follow Through models, 
sponsors and sites put a great deal of effort 
into preparing teaching and support personnel 
for their new roles. The process of imple- 
menting the model has required flexibility and 
innovation in a number of areas, including 
selecting teaching staff, providing ojigoing 
training and sup]?ort, and finding realistic ways 
to fairly evaluate the program. 

Understanding and Committment 

Though Follow Through brings about clianges 
throughout the school, it is still the teacher 
who has the longest road to travel in the 
process of implementing the instructional 
model. 

Many Follow Through participants at the sites 
we visited emphasized the importance of 
developing a positive attitude toward change 
among teaching staff. Tf^ey have found that 
when teachers recognize tho need for change 
and believe in Follow Through and the instruc- 
tional model, implementation proceeds much 
more smoothly. Four key factors were identified 
as having a significant impact on how teachers 



So here they come in with a 
program that the teachers 
are excited about they 
have a reason to say, ^Well , 
I'm doing it this way be- 
cause. . . ' You can begin to 
do some things that maybe 
you believed needed to be 
done all along. 

--a Curriculum Coordinator 



Everybody wants to change 
really^ if they feel secure 
when they make the changes 
--when they feel insecure 
to the change, that's when 
you have the problems. So 
somebody has got to provide 
that security. 

--an Administrator 



They (the sponsor) gave me 
the impetus to change and 
they gave me the direction, 
and I chose to accept it. 
I do accept their philo- 
sophy, and I do think it is 
a really neat way to help 
children learn. 

— a Follow Through 
Teacher 



feel about the program: self-selection, 
availability of information, having an 
onsite advocate for the model, and contact 
with other Follow Through sites. 

Self Selection . IVhether or not teachers are 
allowed to choose to become involved in 
Follow Through determines to a great extent 
the amount of effort which must be invested 
in developing their understanding of and 
committment to the model. 

At sites where participation in Follow 
Through was mandatory, several problems had 
to be resolved. Some teachers, who might not 
otherwise have chosen to be in Follow Through, 
resented the inplication that their own 
teaching methods were not satisfactory. They 
often saw the additional requirements inten- 
sive training, working with aides and parents, 
increased paperwork and evening meetings --as 
an imposition. Success at overcoming these 
problems varied from site to site. In general, 
it was necessary to provide more opportunities 
during the first stages of implementation for 
teachers to air their questions and concerns 
about the model. The task was, in esseiice, to 
*'sell" these teachers on the model -- to help 
them see that it can work in their own 
classrooms. 

Where participation in Follow Through was in 
fact voluntary, much of the work of developing 
a commitment to the instructional approach was 
already done by the time the teachers had chosen 
to become involved in the program. Teachers who 
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felt they could not function in a classroom 
with other adults, or who could not tolerate the 
classroom interruptions that are characteristic 
of Follow Through, or who disagreed vith the 
philosophy of the instructional model, could 
select themselves out of Follow Through, 

However, intervening factors can make it difficult 
for this self -selection process to operate. 
People at one site pointed out that as the job 
market for teachers tightened up, some teachers 
came into Follow Through not because they wanted 
to, but because it was a choice between a job 
in Follow Through or no job at all. At others, 
contractual or practical difficulties made it 
difficult to allow teachers to choose whether 
or not to participate in Follow Through. 

Information . Whether or not participation in 
Follow Through is voluntary, it is essential 
that teachers have information about the model 
before they are expected to begin inplementing 
it so they have a reasonably clear idea of what 
they can expect to happen in Follow Through, 
Teachers need to Ijiow what the model is like 
the sponsor's basic philosophy and the tech- 
niques and practices used; they need to know 
what other adults aides, parents. Follow 
Through staff they will work with, and how 
miich time they should expect to spend in planning 
and training activities. 

Many sites now provide this information as a 
part of hiring or in-district transfer procedures. 
Some encourage or require new Follow Through 
teachers to observe in Follow Through classrooms 



In the beginning pretty 
much teachers had a choice 
of whether they wanted to 
work in this program or 
not. But with cuts in the 
school district too many 
teachers for the jobs — all 
these kinds of things that 
are happening now, there 
are teachers in Follow 
Through who really wish 
they weren't in Fol low 
Through. They'd really like 
to have a traditional class- 
room and they don't buy the 
program, but it's a matter 
of either there's this 
opening or there's no open- 
ing. Currently that's 
creating problems. The sad 
thing is, maybe a new teach- 
er -- a couple of years 
is really doing a tremendous 
job in Follow Through, likes 
it and everything, but 
there's no place for them 
because of cutbacks. They 
have to. take something else. 
That's sad. 

--a Psychologist 



I've often thought that who- 
ever is hiring teachers -~ 
like the school district -- 
I really think it would be 
helpful if they would let 
you know that you're being 
hired for a job that is 
going to put you in a pro- 
gram like Follow Through. 
I think a lot of people are 
anxious to work in the pro- 
gram, but there are certain- 
ly some who don't want to 
have anything to do with 
the kind of workshops and 
responsibilities you have. 

—a Follow Through Teacher 
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or attend training sessions before they begin 
teaching. 



You can't expect it to be 
fully implemented in one 
year, because it takes a 
while for the teacher to 
get it really into his or 
her internal system...! 
think some teachers were 
operating pretty well in 
the first year and then 
more in the second year. 
After that people began to 
see what was happening in 
the classrooms. So it 
takes a couple of years 
before you really get the 
broader impact. 

--a Psychologist 



You've really got to talk 
to somebody else. You 
become kind of stagnant 
with your own things... 
doing your own thing. You 
really need to talk to some- 
body else fresh to get 
their ideas just an 
exchange of ideas — or 
maybe you might think of 
something else that they're 
talking about. It's stim- 
ulating. 

--a Follow Through Teacher 



Advocate for the Model . Interest in the program 
builds gradually. Generally, a few teachers 
become enthusiastically involved at the ver>'' 
beginning. Others wait and observe before 
making a real commitment. It is helpful to have 
someone on hand --a teacher. Follow Through 
director, or local trainer -- who is respected 
by teachers and can serve as an onsite advocate 
for the instructional model. At one site, a 
teacher who had originally chosen not to be a 
Follow Through teacher accepted the job as 
Follow Tlirough coordinator on a trial basis, and 
became a convert. Subsequently, other teachers 
began taking more interest in the program and 
their involvement and commitment increased. 

Cross -Site Contact . Contact with teachers at 
other sponsor sites is a valuable way of main- 
taining enthusiasm for the instructional 
approach and infusing new ideas into the project. 
Teachers and aides from various sites liave 
opportunities to share concerns and experiences 
at sponsor-organized regional or national 
conferences and workshops. These conferences 
and workshops, visits from staff from other 
sites, and sending local staff to visit other 
sites all help to keep the local program from 
stagnating. Staff generally feel that the 
district is sincerely committed to their efforts 
when it finances their travel. 

Within the site, too, it is essential that there 
be times when Follow Through teachers and aides 
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can take time out to observe in other classrooms 
or meet to share experiences, ideas and concerns. 



Supporting Change Through Training 

The effectiveness of Follow Through in imple- 
menting classroom change stems largely from its 
barrage of training activities. Follow Through 
training approaches have been designed to 
expose teaching staff to a wide range of 
interrelated learning experiences. Each 
training activity, whether it be a cross-site 
workshop, practice teaching, observation and 
consultation, or staff meeting, is designed to 
reinforce other activities. As a result. 
Follow Through staff training is, as a rule, 
more intensive, participative, and process- 
oriented than traditional inservice activities. 

Sponsor Training Strategies . Virtually all 
of the sponsors provided extensive orientation 
and training for teachers and aides during the 
early stages of implementation. Many sponsors 
hosted two- to three-week summer workshops 
for aides and teachers from several of their 
sites. Others sent representatives to each site 
to conduct orientation and training. This 
initial immersion proved valuable as a way of 
stimulating teacher enthusiasm by giving them a 
solid foundation in the sponsor's basic philo- 
sophy of learning. 

These training activities, both onsite and 
cross -site, were oriented toward practical, 
'^hands-on*' experience in a controlled environ- 
ment, where the support of someone experienced 
in and knowledgeable about the model would be 



It seemed that we had so 
many back up systems to 
see that the program was 
perpetuated. We had train- 
ing v/ith the district, 
with the sponsor, with the 
local trainers — that's at 
least three working, back- 
ing each other up. Given we 
didn 't have those I don' t 
think we would have advanced 
it this far. They tended 
to support each other and 
not let us get off the track 
with the concept of the 
program. I look back and I 
see them doing that 
thing for us. 

--a Principal 



If you get people completely 
away then they can take a 
broader perspective on the 
whole thing whereas if 
you're right in the commun- 
ity it's harder to take a 
, look at things and harder 
to really immerse yourself 
in something new that you're 
learning. I think maybe in 
the beginning it was really 
good. 

--a Psychologist 
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I don't learn to cook by 
reading a cook book; I do 
it by making all my flops. 
I think that hands-on 
kinds of experiences are 
the kinds of things teach- 
ers are looking for -- and 
are the most beneficial. 

--a Curriculum Coordinator 



It was effective. It was 
for me: it was effective 
to have the sponsor 
people come up here and 
introduce the new ideas 
and to work with us on 
them and to give me a 
critique of how I per- 
formed. I really apprec- 
iated that. 

—a Follow Through Teacher 



readily available* Some sponsors set up 
demonstration classrooms or training labs in 
which teaching staff could observe the model in 
action and engage in supervised practice 
teaching. These provide a relatively safe 
environment in which teacher's questions and 
concerns could be aired. Moreover, heinds-on 
experience made answers to many c[uestions 
self-evident. 

The initial orientation and training is 
supplemented by onsite activities ranging 
from workshops or staff meetings tc focused 
observation and consultation conducted by 
sponsor representatives or a local trainer. 
This se'^ond level of training supports and 
assists teachers in implementing the model 
in their own classrooms and places gentle but 
firm pressure on teachers to refrain from 
slipping into old habits. 

'ITie need for onsite training continues through 
all stages of implementation, both to orient 
and support new teachers, and to lielp the 
experienced Follow Through teachers continue 
applying the model. The amount of ongoing 
training needed depends on the rate of staff 
turnover and the amount of external pressure to 
revert to traditional teaching techniques, in 
addition to characteristics of the instructional 
approach. 

Local Trainer . As sponsors and sites worked 
together to implement the instructional model, 
the need arose for someone at the local site who 
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was well versed in the model, familiar with the 
lcx:al school and community, and accessible to 
Follow Through staff on a daily basis. Sponsors 
found that their own staff, because they were 
based at the sponsor site and often had to 
travel long distances to provide technical 
assistance requested by site, could not ade*- 
quately meet these needs. Further, schools 
sometimes found it difficult to accept changes 
proposed by "outsiders". These needs led to 
the role of "local trainer". ■'•^ 

The local trainer is generally paid by the site, 
but receives special training and supervision 
from the sponsor. This person is responsible 
for providing ongoing training and support to 
help teachers translate the model into practice 
and maintain new teaching approaches. ITius, 
many sites have found that this role is best 
filled by an experienced teacher from the 
community who has a clear understanding of the 
problems teachers face in the Follow Through 
school. Further, because this role involved 
working primarily witli adults rather than 
with children, the local trainer must be 
sensitive to and able to communicate with 
adults in an ongoing, problem- solving context. 

The local trainer is, in essence, the sponsor *s 
onsite representative and, as such, guides 
teaching staff in implementing the model as 



Though the job title for this role varies 
according to site and sponsor, e.g., program advi 
sor, master teacher, program inplementor, for pur 
poses of this report the term "local trainer" 
refers to anyone who fills this role. 



It's not just going in and 
observing teachers. 
It's not just working like 
an administrator. I don't 
administrate at all. I act 
as a resource person . If 
.^someone is working on some- 
thing I'll scout around and 
get something that could be 
helpful with their unit. 

— a Local Train'^r 
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You need to be a lot of 
different things. You 
need a lot of whatever 
to work with a lot of 
different personalities. 
A person would have to 
first of all enjoy work- 
ing with children. . .work- 
ing with teachers. In a 
way, I have a lot of dif- 
ferent jobs -- like order- 
ing supplies for all the 
different teachers. They 
let me know what they 
would like and I order 
them. When they come in 
I have to check them in 
and deliver them. I hold 
staff meetings as to dif- 
ferent needs I see from 
different teachers. I 
really like to have in- 
dividual conferences with 
the teachers. I keep a 
record and set up differ- 
ent conferences with dif- 
ferent teachers and the 
teacher aides. A person 
really has to, I think, 
be very understanding 
and be able to give and 
take a lot. There are 
sometimes little disagree- 
ments between different 
people and I try to smooth 
some of those out. 

--a Local Trainer 



defined by the sponj:;or. However, because he 
or she is fajniliar with both the instructional 
approach and the local environment, the local 
trainer can adapt the model to local needs ajid 
conditions, resolving many potential site- 
sponsor conflicts at the local level. 

Local trainers are responsible for coordinating 
a range of onsite training activities in individual 
classrooms and in the school. They may spend as 
much as 75 to 80 percent of their time providing 
individualized training, or they may devote most 
of their time to group activities, depending on 
sponsor and site needs. 

The local trainer may respond to a request from 
a teacher for help in a specific area by 
observing in the classroom. Afterward, the 
teacher and trainer discuss what happened and 
how the problem can be corrected - - perhaps by 
changes in the teacher* s response to a certain 
situation, or by using new materials suggested 
by the local trainer. Some sites use a **demon- 
stration classroom," in which teachers practice 
using the model under the guidance of the local 
trainer. 

l\Tien common problems arise in several classrooms, 
the local trainer may organize staff workshops 
or other group training activity. Depending 
on characteristics of the sponsor, these work- 
shops may present a variety of alternatives and 
resources for teaching a specific skill, or 
they may provide an opportunity for teachers to 
practice specific prescriptive teaching 
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techniques, or they niay serve as a forun Tor 
problem- solving ainon^ teaching stafr. 

Shift from Sponsor to Site Control 

During the course of irni)leinentation, there 
was a gradual! shift from sponsor to site 
responsibility for day-to-day iniplementat ion 
of the instructional model • 



Initially, responsibility for explaining what 
teachers were expected to do in the classroom 
lay with the sponsor. At that time, a direct 
link existed between theorists and practi- 
tioners (sponsors and teachers). Training was 
typically group-oriented and sponsor- initiated. 
Sponsor representatives provided workshops, 
demonstrations and other training activities 
in subject areas they ielt site participants 
needed strengthening. Teachers and aides 
attended activities at the S])onsor*s head- 
quarters or sponsor representatives conducted 
training at the Follow Through sitt 

Because introducing a new instructional 
approach to a school involved exchange of a 
great deal of information, accessibility of 
the sponsor was critical during the early 
stages of implementation. Some sites found 
that geographical proximity of the sponsor 
could facilitate exchange of information 
between site and sponsor staf-P* Sponsors 
located in the same city as the site were also 
in a position to more fully understand the 
characteristics and concerns of the local 
Follow Through community. 



The first year the sponsor 
was very stringent, you 
know: 'these are the guide- 
1 ines and this is what we 
expect from you (they ) 
pretty much controlled 
what was happening in the 
district initially, and 
local trainers were used 
to assist the classroom 
teachers in implementing 
the model . 

--a Follow Through Teacher 



When you have a sponsor at 
a distance you don't get 
that interaction as much 
and maybe they don't really 
know some of the things that 
might be happening in the 
district or problems 
that might be occurring. 
The locals end up dealing 
with it anyway, so they 
might be the people that 
would, maybe in the long 
run, do a better job. I 'm 
saying not a better job of 
developing but of imple- 
menti ng . 

-~a Curriculum Coordinator 
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I guess at first you allow 
someone to lay something 
on you, when you're new 
and green and all that. . 
We've learned to speak up 
a little bit more for what 
we'd like to have* We 
were very specific now 
with that person: 'We'd 
like to have you do cen- 
ters • We'd like to have 
you do it on a K, 1st, 
2nd, 3rd grade level • * 

—a Follow Through 
Director 



When the model was new to 
the local trainers they 
needed a lot more help 
and support • So I think 
the role of the sponsor 
has changed and I think 
that's good. Now they 
come out and give on-going 
help» The local trainers 
don't need all that basic 
help they did in the be- 
ginning • They've moved 
beyond that» 

—a Psychologist 



As teachers became more familiar and comfortable 
with the instnictional approach, two-way inter- 
action between sponsor and site increased. 
Teachers learned what questions to ask. Having 
had an opportunity to test the model in their 
own classrooms they were prepared to present 
their own problems and concerns. Irni^lementing 
changes in the classroom thus becomos more a 
matter of individual problem solvi-ig and less 
a m;itter of groq^ orientation and instruction. 
As a result, the local sites gradually took 
more responsibility for planning and organizing 
onsite training activities. 'Hie sponsor's role 
became less active, oriented more toward 
serving as a resource for local trainers and 
teaching staff. 

As this transition occurred, the local trainer 
was required to take increasing responsibility 
for functions once carried out by sponsor 
representatives identifying training needs, 
organizing workshops, demonstrations and other 
training activities, providing individual 
assistance to teachers and aides, and monitoring 
the process of implementation. The local 
trainer's role became one of an intermediary 
between the site and sponsor. 

Evaluation and Technical Assistance 

Follow Through sites and sponsors have learned 
that when evaluation processes are as unobtru- 
sive and nonthreatening as possible and provide 
immediate feedback which is useful to staff in 
improving their skills, evaluation can be 
invaluable as a training tool. Many sponsors 
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and sites have designed monitoring and evalu- 
ation systems which help teaching staff learn 
how they can inprove their teaching practices. 
Monitoring and evaluation strategies that have 
proved useful range from infomal observation 
and consultation to statistical analyses of 
the frequency of specific behaviors. 



It is, however, important that the functions of 
eA/'aluation and technical assistance be carefully 
integrated into the inplementation process. 
Several sites have learned that when the task 
of personnel evaluation is separated from that 
of technical assistance , teachers are able to 
be more comfortable in expressing their concerns 
and discussing problem areas without fear of 
judgement. At one school, for example, these 
B responsibilities were divided between the local 
trainer (technical assistance) and the Follow 
Through director (personnel evaluations). The 
local trainer is convinced that this separation 
makes it possible for her to keep in touch with 
% what's really happening in the classroom and 
to respond to the actual concerns of teachers 
and aides. 



I was scared to death the 
first time they came to 
evaluate my room. I 
thought I was probably 
going to be fired or some- 
thing I didn't measure 
up. But they really pro- 
vided me with a lot of in- 
formation and gave me 
specific ways that I 
could improve my skills. 
I appreciated that. 

--a Follow Through Teacher 



If the teacher doesn't know 
how to do something she can 
come and say, 'Will you 
help me do this?' She 
doesn't feel upset that 
it's going to go on her 
record that she doesn't 
know how to do something. 
Cause I 'm just there to 
help her. I 'm not there to 
evaluate her or write her 
up. 

--a Local Trainer 



Aides in the Classroom 

As a method of improving communication between 
the school and community as well as to provide 
extra help for the teacher in the classroom, 
use of paraprofessional teaching aides and 
assistants has become widespread in Follow 
Through. Because many teachers were unaccustomed 
to working with aides , and many aides had no 
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previous classroom experience, inplementing the 
aide program took concerted efforts at planning, 
training and support. 



Each child gets twice as 
much attention as they 
would in a regular room. 
I can individualize my 
programs more. I can make 
it more personalized and 
have each child on their 
own level . I can keep 
better track of them and 
know exactly where they 
are. In a regular class 
I wouldn't be able to do 
this. I would have to 
group them in larger num- 
bers and I wouldn't be 
able to have them right 
where they should be. 
That's one advantage of 
Follow Through. 

— a Follow Through Teacher 



I think teachers normally 
are pretty well squared 
away on dealing with child- 
ren — that's why they 
came into the field in 
the first place. But deal- 
ing with other adults on 
a little deeper level of 
involvement has to be 
developed at some point; 
and of course a commitment 
has to be made to do that. 
You know, 'I really want 
to do that. ' A commit- 
ment " and then the 
developing of skills. 

—a Principal 
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Helping Teachers Adapt 

Perhaps the most important prerequisite for 
a successful aide program is awareness and 
enthusiasm airong teachers about the contri- 
bution aides can make to learning in the 
classroom. While teachers know about instruc- 
tional techniques and children's capabilities 
and limitations at specific developmental 
levels, aides have much that is uniquely 
theirs to contribute. Aides who are familiar 
with the community and the children's ethnic 
and cultural orientation often have special 
insights which help them to reach even diffi- 
cult children. In addition, their persi}ective 
often allows aides to develop highly creative 
approaches to teaching and working with 
children. 

Most primary-grade teachers are accustomed to 
working alone in the classroom. Consequently, 
having an aide or assistant calls for major 
changes in how teachers carry out their 
responsibilities. The teacher has to learn 
how to share classroom responsibilities. 
iZxtra time is required for joint planning 
and problem-solving. Active involvement of 
teachers in planning and implementation of 
the aide program can help avoid later problems. 
Further, teachers feel more at ease with this 
new classroom arrangement when they have had 
input into its development, instead of having 
it sprung on them without warning, 
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Bringing Aides into the School 

Because so many of the paraprofessionals in 
Follow Througji were new to the field of 
education, special care was necessary to assure 
that they benefit from their classroom 
e:q)eriences. 

Staff at one of the sites we visited enpha- 
sized the need for careful screening of 
applicants for aide positions. This screening 
went beyond their academic training and 
experience to include their grasp of basic 
skills and interest in working with young 
children. Many sites select some or all of 
their aides from parents and community resi- 
dents who have been active classroom volunteers 
and are interested in further developing their 
teaching skills. 

Many sites have attempted to involve a large 
number of parents in classroom teaching by 
enploying them as classroom aides on a rotating 
basis. However, these sites have found that 
changing aides too frequently can be disruptive 
to the classroom and not very helpful to aides. 
One site which originally assigned parent 
aides 40-day periods in the classroom has 
since modified their program so that aides 
work for at least a semester. They have 
learned that it takes several weeks for parent 
aides to adjust to classroom work. If aides 
leave the classroom too soon they become 
fnjst rated and the classroom becomes more or 
less a perpetual training lab. 



I have to give credit to 
the teachers that I work 
with because they have 
allowed me to be myself. 
They don't put pressure on 
me to do this or do 
just that. I feel as 
though I don't take any- 
thing from them for what 
I do. We have that as an 
understanding. 

--a Follow Through Class- 
room Aide 



Where it works, it works 
beautifully, and you don't 
know who the teacher is in 
the classroom. I think 
that's the important thing. 
The assistant teacher and 
teacher aide are able to 
work together and use both 
of their talents to their 
utmost in the classroom. 

--a Follow Through Director 
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I help to train the aides. 
For instance, if they 
have trouble printing 
it's not that they have 
trouble printing, but 
trouble printing the way 
that the children are 
taught in school . I help 
them sometimes -- In fact, 
I've had workshops for 
parents who thought that 
they were a little not 
up to par with their Eng- 
lish and grammar. And I 
have helped some parents 
on an individual basis -- 
just met with them. 

--a Local Trainer 



You've got- to build 
confidence in them . You've 
got to let them know they 
can do just as well as 
anyone else. We'll say 
about the college educa- 
tion, 'A lot of you have 
gotten your schooling 
through experience and 
you're able to present 
yourselves just as well, 
maybe better, than some 
of the folks that have the 
formal kind of training; 

--a Follow Through Director 



14 

Training and Support . It is important to 
determine what kind of training aides \'dll need 
before exposing them to a room full of children. 
Several sites experienced difficulty udth aides 
who hadn^t mastered some of the skills they 
were responsible for teaching. Follow Through 
personnel responded by providing special 
training to help aides improve their basic 
skills, and carefully planning classroom 
responsibilities so that aides were involved 
in activities they felt confident to teach. 
At one site, the local trainer gives individual, 
confidential fand therefore non-threatening) 
help to aides and parents in grammar, spelling, 
and handivritina. 

Coordinating Training 

Teacher and aide training should strike a 
balance bet^veen the special needs of each group 
and the need to provide enough out-of-classroom 
contact between teachers and aides to foster a 
sense of comaraderie and unity of purpose. In 
the beginning it was apparent that both groups 
needed time to air their concerns in a non- 
threatening atmosphere, without the other group 
present. .As time passed and aides and teachers 
began to work together they gained more common 
ground. Many sites conducted separate or 
parallel training for aides and teachers during 
the first few years of the project, and then 
gradually integrated them into a unified in- 
service training program. 



14 

More detailed infomation on training for 
paraprofessional staff is included in Chapter 
VII: Career Development. 
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Parents in the Classroom 

Since the issue of parent involvement is discussed 
fully in the next chapter, we have included here 
those factors which relate directly to helping 
parents become involved in classroom activities. 

No matter how effective the educational approach, 
the home and the family are still primary 
contributors to the process of educational 
growth. Children learn faster and retain much 
more if their parents are interested and actively 
involved in what they're doing at school. There- 
fore, an explicit goal of Follow Through has been 
to bring parents into the classroom. Working in 
the classroom helps parents develop a commitment 
to Follow Through and learn how to extend school 
learning activities into the home. However, if 
parents are to be comfortable and able to function 
well, the classroom experience must be carefully 
planned. 



Children perform a lot 
different knowing that their 
parent actually is concern- 
ed about what's going on 
with ME. 

--a Follow Through Parent 



I think the mother is most 
important in the learning 
process so I think the 
affective area that covers 
the child. . .what kind of 
environment he is in in 
the building, what his 
mother thinks of you, what 
you think of mother, etc., 
are all vital . 

--a Follow Through Director 



Variety of Options . Parents vary in what areas 
they are most comfortable with in the classroom. 
Some enjoy tutoring, planning small group 
activities or teaching specific skills. Others 
prefer to obserw quitely or just visit with 
their own children. 

It is important that there be a clearly defined 
role in the ^classroom for each parent, whatever 
his or her special skills and interests are. 
The Follow Through schools we visited try to 



I just explain to them what 
I'd have them do or what 
they would like to do. I 
offer them different options 
and explain what is involv- 
^ed in the teaching of a 
certain concept. . Or else if 
they want to do their own, 
maybe storytelling, like 
pictures from their trips, 
stories, about what they've 
been doing at home 
things that they might not 
feel too inhibited by. 

--a Follow Through Teacher 
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All the teachers are very 
eager to have volunteer 
parents in; many of them 
telephone and write notes 
and have I think a very 
close personal contact 
with their parents. Each 
teacher gives a little 
mini-lesson or a little 
overview of what she would 
like the parents to do in 
the classroom. Sometimes 
they're just invited to 
come in and sit and watch 
what the children are 
doing at first. And then 
they're asked what they 
would like to do or would 
they like to work with 
some children. 

--a Local Trainer 



They had a party for some 
holiday. That was my 
first time, but they 
always ask you to come 
back. If you have smaller 
children at home they tell 
you that as long as the 
child is potty trained 
you can bring them in. 
The teacher is very involv- 
ed and very aware of all 
of it. She makes you 
feel wanted. You go into 
the classroom and she 
always put things out 
for you to do. 

--a Follow Through Parent 



offer as many classroom options to parents as 
possible. Parents may join in on field trips 
or other special educational activities. 
Parents are encouraged to drop in and; say hello 
to their children or eat lunch with them. 
Several parents may design and set up special 
bulletin board displays or learning centers in 
the classroom, or arrange parties for the 
children on special, occasions Halloween, 
Christmas, birthdays, etc. And, finally, 
teachers are for the most part happy to have 
parents volunteer on a regular basis. 

It helps in this process if special efforts are 
made to present clearly to parents what options 
they have in the classroom. Teachers can help 
by talking informally with parents at school 
or at home, or during parent- teacher conferences. 
Notices may be posted in the parent room, or 
sent home with the child. Staff at local 
schools stressed that the most important thing 
is for teachers to show parents that they 
honestly want them to come and participate in 
the classroom-. 

It's not easy to get parents involved in class- 
room activities. Even with the persistent 
efforts of Follow Through staff results have 
not been dramatic -- parents simply do not swarm 
into the school once it is clear they are 
welcome. They continue to have other responsi- 
bilities in the home or community, which some- 
times make it difficult to find time for 
Follow Through. And a few parents have been so 
frustrated by their previous school experiences 
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that they cannot be comfortable in any school 
environment. 

Yet there have been visible changes over the 
years. In a school that once had difficulty 
getting parents in for general conferences, 
some parents now come in to have lunch with their 
children or observe in a classroom. In another 
school, staff have seen some parents, who once 
seemed concerned only about whether their 
children were behaving properly, become actively 
interested and involved in what and how their 
children are learning in school. 



You'd ask parents in for 
conferences and half of 
them wouldn't even show 
up, they would be so scared. 
The progress just in three 
or four years has been 
amazing. . . 

--a Follow Through Teacher 



So while there is no guarantee that anytime 
you walk into a Follow Through classroom there 
will be a parent volunteer there, they do 
increasingly appear. And as a result of 
encouraging this classroom participation, most 
Follow Through directors are able to point to 
a few parents who have traveled the path from 
uninvolved parent to active volunteer, class- 
room aide, or certified teacher. 

Moving Out of Follow Through 

For the sake of both non- Follow Through teachers 
and Follow Through children, it is important to 
plan for the graduation of children from 
Follow Through to non- Follow Through classrooms. 
Many sites discovered that when Follow Through 
children move into fourth grade, problems arise. 
Follow Through children and non- Follow Through 
teachers are often unprepared for each other. 
Follow Through children, unaccustomed to sitting 
in rows and raising their hands before speaking. 



He made a lot of progress 
because his mother would 
come on field trips and he 
could talk with her about 
what he'd seen. If you 
mention pumpkin to him he 
goes into great length about 
'When we went to the pumpkin 
patch we saw pumpkins.' 
HIS MOTHER WAS THERE. The 
vines and this and that, 
and 'MOTHER WAS THERE 

—a Follow Through Teacher 



Now we see kids becoming 
independent learners. But 
as soon as they came out of 
Follow Through and want to 
4th grade they were having 
a very difficult time, or 
seemed to the transition 
was hard for the kids as 
well as the teachers. 

--a Parent Coordinator 
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We're having a workshop 
this afternoon on language 
experience and all the 
teachers in the district 
have been invited. 
Although it was originally 
designed particularly for 
Follow Through teachers 
who use language exper- 
ience approach in their 
classrooms, it's open 
to all K-1-2-3 grade 
teachers in the district. 
We'd have Follow Through 
do inservice for other 
teachers ~ like in learn- 
ing centers. Last year 
we had some teachers from 
one of the schools do a 
learning center inservice 
for other Interested 
teachers. 

--a Curriculum Coordinator 



are frequently labeled "spoiled'' or **uncon- 
trollable." The greater the difference between 
the model and the school's regular classroom 
practices, the greater the problem of 
adjustment. 

Follow Through sites have developed a number of 
ways to prepare non-Follow Through teachers and 
Follow Through children for one another. Some 
combine Follow Through and traditional teaching 
methods in third grade Follow Through classrooms 
to prepare children for traditional classes. 
But most focus on finding ways to make fourth 
grade less foreign to Follow Through children. 

Training and Resources . As staff experience 
in teaching in the model grows, Follow Through 
training at many sites is gradually opened 
up to non-Follow Through teachers as a way of 
encouraging them to use innovative instructional 
practices. In many districts Follow Through 
training has become an integral part of regular 
district in-service. At one site, the local 
trainer works with the curriculum specialist to 
set up district -wide training based on Follow 
Through philosophy. The trainer still provides 
consultation and training specifically for 
Follow Through teachers. 

Another way of sharing Follow Through throughout 
the district is for Follow Through teachers and 
aides to organize training activities to show 
other teachers how they use the model in their 
own classrooms.' 
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This extension of training to non-Follow Through 
teachers may be supplemented by promoting efforts 
to familiarize^all teachers with Follow Through 
materials and equipment. At one site, Follow 
Through instructional materials are kept in the 
library and all teachers, Follow Through or not, 
are encouraged to use them in their own classrooms. 

Rotating Teaching Staff . Some schools are 
experimenting with rotation of teachers between 
Follow Through and non-Follow Through classes, 
to familiarize non-Follow Through teachers with 
the instructional model and encourage exchange 
of teaching philosophies and practices. A 
teacher might spend two years in Follow Through, 
one outside the program, then two more years in 
Follow Through or vice versa. This approach 
works best if teachers understand at the beginning 
what is going to happen. 

Many sites have exchanged aides between Follow 
Through and non-Follow Through Title I class- 
rooms as another way of encouraging use of Follow 
Through instructional techniques. 

Summary 

Implementing changes in Follow Tlirough class- 
rooms has not been by any means easy. Each 
site has had its own special set of problems to 
deal with. However, where implementation has 
been successful. Follow Through has made a 
distinct and lasting impression on the local 
schools. 
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I found from my own exper- 
ience working with child- 
ren that when the kids 
are choosing their own 
materials to work with 
I can get almost any con- 
cept across to them that 
I want to, using the mat- 
erials that they've chosen 
And I'm more successful 
doing that than I was in 
the past when I stood up 
in front of the room and 
just gave them all this 
knowledge. It's more 
difficult, it's more 
fatiguing, but it's more 
rewarding. 

--a Follow Through Teacher 



We do things in both 
English and Spanish so 
they can have a respect 
for both the languages 
for both the cultures. We 
say in my room that we're 
a big family and we treat 
each other like brothers 
and sisters. I don't want 
to ever make my children 
think that you have to be 
the same. Follow Through 
stresses individuality -- 
respect for another per- 
son as an individual . 
These are very important 
to children growing up. 

--a Follow Through Teacher 



Teachers. in Follow Through have become aware 
that it is, indeed, possible to make major 
changes in teaching practices. Many teachers 
gained new insight into their own ideas and 
philosophies about teaching and learning through 
their involvement in Follow Through. The 
constant process of training, monitoring and 
evaluating that is a part of Follow Through 
helped teachers develop the habit of self- 
examination -- taking time out every so often 
to reevaluate their professional and personal 
goals and planning ways to move closer to 
achieving them. 

For some teachers, the range of teaching 
resources available in classroom materials and 
in their own behavior, has been greatly 
expanded. They have learned to take advantage 
of opportunities to incorporate the richness 
of the childrens* own cultural, linguistic, and 
ethnic heritage into the learning environrrtent . 
They have discovered how to use readily available 
and often inexpensive resources as learning tools. 

Follow Through has also shown teachers what it 
means to work within a network of support 
systems by creating a mutually supportive 
environment within the school and classroom. 
As teachers adjusted to having aides and 
volunteers in the classroom, they found a base 
of support in the school and community that 
complemented their own efforts to provide a 
rich and beneficial educational environment. 
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And perhaps most important, teachers almost 
unanimously agree that one of the barriers 
they have overcome is that bet\^cen themselves 
and the parents of the children they teach. 
Some say that they could never go back to a 
school or classroom where parents are not 
welcome. They have found that when the school 
and family work closely together, children's 
enthusiasm for learning multiplies in a way 
that would be gratifying to any teacher. 



One of my philosophies is 
getting involved with 
parents* I don*t feel I 
can be successful with 
children unless I do get 
involved with their parents. 

--a Follow Through Teacher 
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Chapter V 

Parent Involvement 
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Parent Involvement 



From the start, Follow Through has had a clear 
mandate to bring parents and school people 
together to work for a more responsive and 
effective school environment. Faced with rela- 
tively little parent involvement prior to the 
program, Follow Through schools and sponsors 
began to develop and implement strategies to 
establish closer ties between the schools and 
parents. Further, the federal regulations for 
Follow Through explicitly require eacJi site to 
implement a number of steps to increase parent 
involvonent in the program. 

Getting parents involved presented a problem 
which was certainly not unique to Follow Through 
schools. Over the last century, and especially 
in the last, twenty-five years, a variety of 
factors have separated many parents from the 
schools which their children attend. In many 
large cities, the physical closeness of the 
neighborhood school no longer exists. School 
districts are frequently consolidated and cover 
a large area, sometimes an entire city or coimty. 
Teachers often no longer live close to the 
schools in which they teach; parents don't 
always live near the schools where they send 
their children. 

Along with the physical distance between the 
parents and the school has come an increasing 
"psychological distance". Schools are run by 



So all of a sudden here 
comes Follow Through and 
all these teachers that are 
nice to you. And * Please 
come visit. Please come to 
our classroom.' You have 
general meetings — *We 
want the parents to par- 
ticipate.' And I think it 
is so opposed to v;hat they 
have been subjected to 
before that its very diffi- 
cult to overcome all these 
feelings that have been 
created in the parents for 
so long. 

a Follow Through Teacher 
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They introduced him by his 
first name. Later, they 
said, *Well , he's the 
director.' I just really 
dropped my jaw. I was 
used to calling teachers 
and people that had any- 
thing to do with education 
as Mr. or Miss or Mrs. 

—a Follow Through Parent 



I really used to feel shy 
with teachers and stuff 
because of their education 
and thinking that I was a 
little bit lower, but 
after they started this 
Follow Through program, 
they really brought me in 
on it. I always had in- 
tentions of being an out- 
going person, but you 
know, some persons you 
get around make you feel 
down. 

— a Follow Through Parent 



professional educators whose very professionalism 
often separates them from parents. As Black and 
Spanish- speaking people have become the majority 
population of many of our nations inner cities, a 
"racial distance" has also developed between 
these parents and the predominately white educators 
who work in the schools. 

Finally, educators and education have all too 
often been held responsible for correcting the 
social injustices which poor and minority child- 
ren and their families have experienced. This 
has led to a situation where parents are fre- 
quently disappointed with what the schools are 
able to accomplish, while school personnel are 
wary of becoming scapegoats. 

Physical, psychological and racial distance are 
often accompanied by distrust between parents and 
schools. Because of differences in background 
and lack of communication, differences in outlook 
can be exaggerated. For Follow Through schools, 
the job of diminishing distance and distrust 
among parents and school people was particularly 
delicate. 



The framework for response by the Follow Through 
schools and sponsors was the federal regulations. 
According to these regulations. Follow Through 
sites were required to begin a parent involvement 
program whose purpose was to remove barriers 
and replace them with effective bridges of mutual 
cooperation and respect. This included involving 
parents in program decision-making through the 
Policy Advisory Committee, involving them in the 
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classroom as aides and volunteers, and developing 
an active home visitation program. 

The story of parent involvement in Follow Through 
represents the interplay between essentially 
similar initial problems and federal requirements 
together with the variations in outlook and 
strategy contributed by each local site. During 
this process, a number of individual approaches, 
some general rules, and some perspectives on the 
legacy of parent involvement in the schools have 
all emerged. 

The Parent Coordinator 

A good many Follow Through schools found that in 
order to implement their strategies for parent 
involvement, they needed to create the role 
of "parent coordinator". At some sites, the 
parent coordinator is more a role than a specific 
job title, whereas at others, one or more people 
are actually given the title. In all cases, the 
role typically has been to organize, coordinate 
and carry out the various logistic and strategic 
decisions necessary to in^Dlement parent involve- 
ment. The parent coordinator became a trouble 
shooter, problem solver, friend- in-need, bus 
driver, baby sitter, advocate, counselor, and 
neighbor. 

The role of the parent coordinator is one of easing 
contact between school and parent . ^fost Follow 
Through schools found that one of the essential 
elements of the parent involvement program is 
ijiproving communication between parents and the 



I'm really happy sometimes. 
Maybe somebody's burned 
out or I get a referral from 
a teacher. You never know 
until you get there. And 
maybe you fight the system 
a lot from city hall to 
the central administration. 
You're used as a resource 
person. Maybe you've work- 
ed on finding jobs or wel- 
fare. Maybe the caseworker 
calls you with a problem. 

--a Parent Coordinator 
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Maybe you've referred them 
and everything's fallen 
through. . .what you said 
or referred them to. 
Again I you start the phone 
calls and look like you're 
getting nowhere. Going 
around In circles. . .every- 
body refers you to some- 
body else somebody 
else is referring you back 
to them. That happens 
a lot. But if you've been 
here awhile then you know 
the strings to pull or 
who to really reach. 

--a Parent Coordinator 



school. Ivfost schools traditionally communicate 
to parents through report cards, newsletters, 
notes and occasional conferences. The disadvan- 
tages of these mostly one-way, impersonal and 
sporadic communications are abundantly clear. 
In Follow Through, by contrast, the parent coor- 
dinator facilitates a much more personal level 
of two-way and on-going communication between 
parents and schools. 

This communication occurs because the parent coor- 
dinator has the time, resources and authority to 
establish an effective relationship with Follow 
Through parents. He or she may accomplish this 
in part by: 

1. Making visits to the homes 

2. Explaining what is going on in school 

3. Accompanying parents to schools 

4. Being an advocate for parents before the 
school or social service bureaucracies. 

Even \\ihen teachers and administrators have demon- 
strated a sincere desire to open up more communica- 
tion with parents, having a parent coordinator is 
still worthwhile. School personnel have duties 
which require them to remain in school for the 
most part and have to place priority on school- 
related tasks; parent coordinators are able to 
take the initiative, go out to the community and 
work directly with the parents. This is recog- 
nized as crucial in the success of a number of 
Follow Through sites; as one Follow Through 
director put it, *The parent coordinator keeps it 
all together." 
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Implementing Parent Invol cement 



Most Follow Through parent involvement efforrs 

began slowly and were initially characterized by 
some degree of uncertainty over what to do and 
how to do it. 

A few sites, notably those in large cities with 
previous experience in poor communities, achieved 
some early success. One city district, for exam- 
ple, sought and received a one- year planning 
grant prior to receiving Follow Through funding. 
This grant allowed the district to make extensive 
community contact before embarking on Follow 
Through. 

Another large city site identified and reached 
out to influential community leaders in order to 
involve them from the very beginning. They hired 
a strong, articulate community leader to be res- 
ponsible for parent involvement. This approach 
gave their Follow Through program the kind of 
leadership and support that is possible only 
when authority is shared with the community. 

IVhile there were some early successes, it is not 
surprising that these turned out to be exceptions 
rather than the rule. 

Patience Plus Persistence . Overwhelmingly, 
Follow Through people shared a perception of 
parent involvement as a process that takes a long 



That first year, we were 
able to go out into the 
community, meet the parents, 
survey their needs and 
interests. We didn^t just 
hand them Follow Through 
on a silver platter and then 
expect them to get involved. 
They were with us before 
the beginning. 

--a Follow Through Coor- 
dinator 



The problem is, you don't 
change an uninvolved parent 
into an involved one in a 
couple of months or even a 
year. It's a long hard pull 
and it takes lots of effort. 

--a Language Arts Specialist 
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Most parents are willing 
to work with you if they 
know you really care 
about their kid, 

--a Follow Through 
Director 



time. Out of the various efforts they have made, 
three common elements for successfully involving 
parents have emerged, 

1, Start from the perspectives of parents, 

2, Make the schools comfortable for parents, 

3, Provide parents with opportunities for 
meaningful involvement. 

Parents' Perspectives 

Starting from the perspectives of the parents 
finding out what they want as opposed to what 
school personnel expect them to want plays two 
essential functions in the parent involvement 
process. First it provides school personnel with 
accurate information concerning parents* perceived 
needs. And second, in reaching out to parents, it 
lays the groundwork for establishing necessary 
trust between the parents and the school. 

Parents in the Learning Process , The most success- 
ful initial attempts at parent involvement were 
based on increasing parent participation in the 
learning process. Initially, parent interest is 
child centered. The one thing parents share most 
with the school is an interest in their child *s 
welfare. 

Parent participation in the learning process takes 
three forms. First, Follow Through parents are 
kept informed about what is going on in their 
child's classroom. As the classrooms "change both 
in practice and philosophy, it is essential to 
let parents know so that they will support the 
program. Just as it is important to 'sell' the 
model to teachers, it is important to sell it to 
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parents. Tliis happens during parent workshops, 
orientation sessions and ongoing seminars in 
vdiich parents get a chance to talk with Follow 
Through teachers, sponsor representatives, admin- 
istrators, training personnel, etc. IVhen informa- 
tion is not shared, parents feel left out of the 
program and their reaction is justifiably nega- 
tive. At one site where parents were not involved 
in choosing the model and were not later informed 
about tlie purpose and strengths of the model, the 
negative reaction of parents was so strong that 
their support for the program is still question- 
able. 

Aside from the public relations effect, giving 
parents lots of information about what is 
happening in the school and the classroom is a 
necessary first step to building further involve- 
ment. 

The second step in involving parents in the 
learning process includes getting parents into 
the classroom --as volunteers, observers, for 
conferences with teachers and aidej, or at 
least for a brief chat. (See Chapter IV) 

Home Visits . Parents have a variety of res- 
ponsibilities which make it difficult for them 
to come to school on a regular basis. To reach 
these parents, many Follow Through programs 
have developed a number of home visiting programs. 
The parent coordinators or home visiting aides 
make day or evening visits to provide parents 
with infomation about the program, allow them 
to air their concerns and asic questions, and. 



When we had meetings geared 
to the actual needs of the 
children, or when we wanted 
to explain certain programs 
that involve children, or 
when we brought in our 
specialists our study 
team people speech thera- 
pist, our reading teachers, 
whoever — the interest 
was astounding. The attend- 
ance actually overflowed 
some of the rooms we used. 

--a Principal 
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We start off with coffee 
and donuts first thing in 
the morning. Donuts are 
not important to every 
parent, but they are to 
the toughies the ones 
that are hard to get here. 
So we have coffee and 
donuts and chit chat. 
About the first half hour 
is loose until we get 
everybody gathered in. 
Then we try to have a 
little, 'Hello. How are 
you? How's things? ' We 
have a toy library down 
in the other room and so 
we introduce new toys in 
the toy library. Then we 
have like an hour's pro- 
gram. That might be on 
how do you help your child 
with math or iv;ath con- 
cepts, or sounds or read- 
ing or visual perception, 
or how do you l^'ve with 
your child when he's so 
rotten and you're going 
crazy, 

— a Parent Coordinator 



at some sites, to give parents home learning 
activities to do with their children, 

A number of sites have had success with activities 
such as the "toy lending library". To use the 
library parents come to the school and check out a 
toy for a week or two. Tliis both brings them 
into the school and provides them with temporary 
additions to their home environment. The parents 
are trained in how to use the toys with their 
children to reinforce vy^iat the children learned 
in school and to stimulate and enrich parent-child 
interaction. 

A similar concept involves the home learning 
episodes. These episodes consist of specially 
designed learning activities which enable the 
parent to work with the child at home. They range 
in scope from reading and writing activities to 
creatively exploring art, space and fantasy. Such 
home learning techniques are based on aii understand- 
ing of tho ijnportance of the home env.-^ronment. 
Though these have been most extensively developed 
by sponsors with parent educator models, many sites 
have adopted similar techniques. 

Schools hcve developed classroom activities for 
parents to do with children that reflect whan can 
reasonably be expected of the parents, some of 
whom have had limited formal education. One school 
had trouble initially because the sponsor model 
called for the parents to teach handwriting. 
Another site, however, pojjits with pride to the 
fact that it helped illiterate parents develop 
reading competencies along wit^ their children. 
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A Willingness to Learn 

No single strategy for promoting parent involve- 
ment in Follow Through brought guaranteed success 
To attract parent interest, and to respond to 
any subsequent expressed needs, many sites tried 
several approaches. 

For exajTTp?e, most of the more traditional events 
tended to bring out women at one site. With 
women comprising most of the active parents as 
well as the majority of the PAC, a special effort 
was made to involve men in the program. At one 
event, the PAC invited men to attend a discussion 
by a local Family Court Judge and a psychologist. 
The turnout was very good. 

Other schools have had success with traditional 
activities such as speakers and classes. But 
within this traditional framework, sites have 
included a variety of topics ranging from sewing 
to welfare rights to meet the needs of the 
parents . 

Be Prepared for Silences . Follow Through sites 
have learned that open communication between 
parents and the school does not always come 
easily • At one meeting with parents, for example, 
a parent coordinator, after living through the 
first harrowing thirty seconds of silence follow- 
ing her introduction and request for questions, 
asked and answered her own questions several 
times in a row. After the fourth or fifth tine, 
she kept silent and waited. Only then did the 
parents begin to respond. 
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I think it is our respon- 
sibility to make the first 
move to know the parents. 
Make the schools comfort- 
able for parents. 

--a Follow Through 
Teacher 



Question: What kinds of 
issues have come up about 
the honesty thing? 
Answer: What do I think 
would happen? They would 
loose confidence in you 
then you're labeled as 
probably part of the admin- 
istration. I think I ' ve 
only been caught up once. 
But that was enough. 

— a Parent Coordinator 



Summary 

The conclusion most Follow Through workers have 
drawn from their experiences is that if parent 
involvement efforts are sensitive to parent needs, 
and if they are persistent and flexible, they will 
pay off. Demonstrated willingness to try differ- 
ent approaches was an unportant element in this 
process. Even though parents may respond slowly, 
particularly at first, in the long run an active 
program will bring results. And to make this 
happen. Follow Through schools had to take the 
responsibility to initiate and maintain the effort. 

Make the School Comfortable 

Another common component of successful ventures 
involving parents in Follow Through has been 
increasing the efforts to make schools a comfort- 
able place for parents to visit. Doing so often 
entailed a number of attitudinal and programmatic 
changes on the part of the school staff. 

Openness and Honesty . Parents and school personnel 
all too often see each other as potential threats 
instead of allies because they aren't really 
familiar with each other. 



Many parents tend to view schools and anyone 
employed by them as foreign, and, to a degree, 
threatening. IVhen teachers, parent coordinators, 
and administrators are not sensitive to this 
perception o^' if their loyalties to their job and 
their school become confused with their 
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responsibilities to parents, the results can be 
destructive. 



Principals and teachers, on the other hand, some- 
times view parents as tlireatening. This is 
especially hard to avoid among principals and 
teachers who are used to seeing the school as 
their own turf and are therefore somewhat wary of 
intruders. Even those who wholeheartedly support- 
ed parent involvement sometimes found it difficult 
to get used to parents actually taking an active 
role in the school. 

Greater openness and honesty are important both 
in promoting greater understanding and avoiding 
creating false expectations. Sites have learned 
that it is best not to give parents the impression 
that they have more power or responsibility than 
the school is willing to share with them. 

The key seems to be to get parents inside the 
schools and classrooms so that parents, teachers, 
building principals and administrators can begin 
to build effective working relationships with 
one another. As one Follow Through Director 
put it, ''Get the doors swinging and keep them 
swinging. '' 

Friends in the Classroom 

rollow Through staff have found that parents are 
much more willing to come to school when they 
have a friend in the classroom. In fact, one of 
the most positive effects of having parent aides 
who work in classrooms is the extent to which 
they open up these classrooms for other parents. 



A number of years ,^go, 
parents only came to the 
school when the child has 
done some dire deed, or for 
the scheduled conference. 
A parent just was not wel- 
come in the classroom. 
They weren't allowed. The 
principal didn't allow 
them. ..the teacher didn't 
allow them. 

--a Follow Through Teacher 



It's a very scary thing for 
me to have parents come 
into my classroom cause I 
blow it at times and I was 
really worried that they 
would think bad things of 
me and not 1 ike me. . . 

--a Follow Through Teacher 



Usually the people you can 
associate with are the 
teacher aides. You can 
talk to them and they 
know more about the program 
really than most people do. 
And they can tell you 
what's needed, what is 
important. You can assoc- 
iate with teacher aides 
better than you can with 
teachers more on their 
level , I guess. 

-a Follow Through Parent 
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A friend in the classroom 
--that's a very important 
thing to a parent. 

—a Follow Through Aide 



Kven when the aides are not personally kno\vn by 
the parents, the very fact of having another 
''outsider'' there an adult who is not a teacher, 
makes it easier. Aides, of course, share more 
with parents than just being ^'outsiders'\ As a 
rule. Follow Through aides are parents of Follow 
Through children. They also live in the same 
communities as other Follow Through parents, shop 
in the same stores, and share many of the same 
beliefs and attitudes. 



I think now most of the 
principals see the logic 
and the reason for the 
parent room. In fact, 
it's the parent room for 
the whole school now, not 
just for Follow Through. 
And every year we gain a 
little ground, . . 

— an Administrator 



Having an aide in the classroom also makes it 
easier for parents to ask questions or speak for 
a moment with either the aide or the teacher with- 
out disrupting the class. 

The Parent Room 

Often, having a neiglibor or friend at the school 
is not enough by itself to let parents feel they 
belong. Many Follow Through schools set a space 
aside as a ^'parent room*'. This gives parents an 
opportunity to have their own space in school -- 
a sense of security and rightful territory. It 
also provides a place co rest, relate, bring younger 
children or to retreat if they feel the need. 



At such schools, the traditional '^Vis iters please 
sign in at the main office'' sign is figuratively 
replaced by a welcome. Parent rooms are equipped 
with comfortable chairs and reading material, 
coffee makers, refrigerators, etc. Some are car- 
peted. One site has gone so far as to install a 
washing machine and dryer. The parent room thus 
provides parents their space in the school. 
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Home Visits Make School Visits Easier 
As mentioned earlier, home visits need to start 
from the perspectives o£ parents. They also are 
a strong vehicle for making the schools comfort- 
able for parents. At one Follow Through site, 
a staff member working as a home visitor reported 
that meeting parents outside the school proved 
to be quite successful in making parents feel 
comfortable inside the school. At that site, 
the first contact with the parents is often made 
away from the school on the parent's home ground 

in the home, at a local coffee shop, at a 
friend's home, and so on. IVhen the parent is 
ready to make that first visit to the school for 
a meeting or to get to know the child *s teacher, 
the home visitor goes along. 

Summary 

All these mechanisms for facilitating parent 
involvement in the classroom and in the school 
communicate to parents that the school is ready 
to listen to them, is sensitive to their needs, 
and actively solicits their participation. IVhile 
no single mechanism or combination is guaranteed 
to do the trick. Follow Through schools see 
these as an important part of implementing 
strategies for increasing parent involvement. 

Meaningful Involvement 

The overwhelming experience .of Follow Tlirough 
schools is that parents become involved in the 
schools ivhen they perceive that their involvement 
is meaningful. Friendly solicitations are 



If I can get into the home 
once, or get them to the 
building once, usually it 
runs pretty well from 
there on, because we're 
acquainted with each other 
and it's not just some 
stranger in a strange place 
kind of thing. 

--a Language Arts Specialist 
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meaningless if parent participation means making 
passive responses to already made decisions or 
doing inconsequential work* 

School personnel must not only become open to 
parent involvement, but also simultaneously equip 
parents with the skills and infonnation necessary 
to participate meaningfully. Without experience 
in budgeting, staff selection or knowledge of 
the constraints faced by school decision-makers, 
parents can do little more than nod in response to 
requests for involvement. Even on a day-to-day 
level, parents who come into the classroom will 
feel lost if the teacher does not provide them 
with constrictive things to do. 

A capable, informed parent wlio understands the needs 
of school personnel is a better partner. Informed 
parents feel more comfortable in participating in 
Follow Through, and that participation helps teach- 
ers and administrators complete '' ' ir tasks. 

IVhen parent participation makes lite a little 
easier for school personnel, they actively support 
and develop it. If it is simply another task piled 
on top of all the others, school personnel will 
resist it and, if forced to institute steps favoring 
parent involvement, will do so in a pro fomia 
fashion. 

ThePAC^s Own Budget 

Hie Follow Through Policy Advisory Committee is 
one of the ways parents can make a direct and 
visible contribution to the schools. A good 
measure of the importance of the PAC in Follow 
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Through is its ability to budget money for its 
own use. The federal regulations state that the 
PAC "shall submit a proposed budget of its project 
operational costs. ,. ""'■^ In so stating, USOE 
implicitly understood that this monetary lever 
would enhance meaningful parent involvement. 

In framing the regulations, USOE clearly intended 
that some dollars should be allocated to the PAC 
to support its own activities. This is actually 
the case in practice. The regulations further 
state that the PAC budget shall not be used for 
the purchase of classroom equipment, or classroom 
instructional purposes. 



Follow Through has given 
parents a 'dollar and cents' 
kind of involvement. 

--a Follow Through Director 



Various Follow Through PACs have used their por- 
tion of the budget to finance special cultural 
activities, bring in speakers, or conduct work- 
shops and classes in areas such as homemaking 
skills, consumer education, child development, 
typing and woodworking. In one urban school, 
PAC funds were used to provide annual field- 
trips -- one for parents to see a play or attend 
a similar event, and one for the entire family. 
This made it possible for Follow Through fajiiilies 
to get out of their own community and enjoy 
experiences' they might not othe^^/ise have had 
the opportunity to do. At other sites, PAC 
funds were used to pay for supplies for parent 
rooms, social events such as birthday and 
Christmas parties for the children, and picnics 
or annual awards banquets. As suggested in the 
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follow Through Program Rules and Re gula- 
liojs. Federal Register, Vol. 40, No. 77, Part II 
ApHT 21, 1975, p. 17716 
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We've essentially delegat- 
ed to people some decision- 
making responsibilities and 
sincerely, authentically 
work very hard at convinc- 
ing them that we are for 
real --That we really 
wanted them to make deci- 
sions. That's a hard 
message to get across. 
There was a lot of skep- 
ticism at the outset. 
'You mean you really want 
us to decide how we're 
going to spend our money?' 

—a Superintendent 



guidelines, transportation for parents to state, 
regional and national ")llow Through activities, 
stipends for parents working on PAC tasks, and 
publication of parents handbooks or newsletters 
were also covered in some PAC budgets. 

Parents' concerns however, went beyond their own 
needs. In at least one school the parents res- 
ponded to an overall budget cut by voluntarily 
reducing the PAC budget. They decided that main- 
taining a specific minimum level of instructional 
services was more ijuportant to them than some PAC 
activities. The savings they made were used to 
finance services in other areas of the program 
that the parents considered to be critical. 

Building the Budget from the Bottom Up 

Some districts have extended parent involvement in 
budgeting beyond the Follow Through program to 
include participation in district-wide decision- 
making. One of the most notable of these was 
called ^'Building the Budget from the Bottom Lfp", 
in which parents, teachers, students and adminis- 
trators jointly set district-wide objectives and 
budget allocations. (It should be noted that 
this district was one of the only districts in its 
state to successfully pass its school levy on the 
first try) . 

Hie 'Building Budget from the Bottom Up' process 
was derived from the school system* s experience 
with Follow Through. In Follow Through, the 
school provided parents and teachers with the 
information and guidance needed to make their 
participation meaningful without simultaneously 
controlling it. 
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Using this experience as a base, the district pro- 
vides budget fonns to all school principals to be 
used in plaiming the next year's budget. These 
forms include statistics concerning student pop- 
ulations, staffing, absentee rates, drop-out 
rates, achievement scores, and prior budgets. The 
forms provide space for participating parents, 
teachers, students, and administrators to indicate 
their desired objectives in relation to other 
objectives and incumbent costs. In other words, 
participants make choices knowing what their 
choices imply. If they want to improve one area, 
they know it means either cutting back in another 
area or increasing available funds through 
additional taxation. 

Building principals are resp-c.ible for soliciting 
broad input from parents, teachers, students, and 
so on. On the basis of that input, a panel of 
teachers, parents, students and administrators 
determines the next year's budget. In the year 
prior to our visit, over 800 people participated 
in the budgeting process . 

Promoting Broad -Based Involvement 
Some Follow TJirough parent involvement efforts 
have fallen prey to separate but often related 
pitfalls. Given the previously existing con- 
ditions, the formation of leadership cliques and 
the tendency for middle class, better educated 
parents to rise to the top are inevitable phen- 
onmena of the parent involvement process, ^lone, 
each of these presents serious difficultly when 
they occur in combination, as they often do, they 
can be deadly. 



There was a time when we 
had six individuals who 
thought nothing happened 
unless they said it would 
happen. 

— an Administrator 
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10 or 15% of the parents 
come from the upper 
levels. They are the 
educated people and have 
tended to take on leader- 
ship roles. 

--an Administrator 



Part of my job, and it's a 
continuing job, is to say, 
'Hey look, you've not to 
move more into the back- 
ground. You've got to 
get a broader base in 
your groups instead of 
just a few people. ' 

— an Administrator 



Better educated parents have a long history of 
being involved with the schools. They are comfort- 
able in the school setting. Many have friends 
who are teachers or administrators. Early efforts 
on the part of Follow Through to get parents 
involved generally resulted in an initial core 
group of active parents but very often this 
group was middle class and better educated. IVhen 
this happens, the group may become a barrier to 
other parents. School personnel who take pride 
in such parent groups have mistaken the act of 
parent involvement for its substance. 

People tend to get involved because their friends 
get involved. To some extent, leadership cliques 
are inevitable, even if no effort is made to 
create them. Follow Through per^-nnel had to 
influence this process in order to change it. 
Sometimes they could influence parent involvement 
subtly through encouragement. If that didn't work, 
more direct participatory methods were necessary. 

In attempting to participate more directly to 
insure broader parent representation, school 
personnel and PAC leaders have sometimes been 
guilty of talking for uninvolved parents. This 
only increased the barrier between parents, and 
the schools. Instead, sites began to provide 
opportunities where previously uninvolved parents 
would feel more comfortable expressing their own 
ideas . 

Rewards for Parents 

Aside from the satisfaction parent:"-^ get from help- 
ing to improve their children's education, parents 
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who get involved in Follow Through are rewarded 
by anything from a »'pat on the back^' to a job. 
Almost all sites, for exainple, have some sort 
of annual awards ceremony. Often, this will be 
a banquet financed through the PAC budget. 

Many states also have a cit>avide and/or statewide 
Follow Through Policy Advisory Committee. Member- 
ship in these committees along with the attendant 
status, the chance to go on trips, the opportunity 
to help share and coordinate Follow Through pro- 
grams, and the process of learning from the 
experiences of others has proven to be a valuable 
additional reward for active parents. 

As for jobs, most Follow Through programs have 
given priority to hiring active volunteer parents 
as paraprofessionals or support personnel. This 
initial opportunity, combined with Follow Through 's 
active career development program, has provided 
a limited number of parents with the chance to 
advance to more skilled positions. 

The Diversity of Parent Involvement 

One of the unique strengths of Follow Through has 
been in providing a variety of ways in which 
parents could be involved. Follow Through parents 
have the opportunity to work as aides and volun- 
teers in the classrooms, to take an active part 
in the learning process at home, to become users/ 
consumers of social and educational services, to 
act as decision-makers in the Policy Advisory 
Committee and its subcommittees, and to become 
advocates for the program through presentations 
before local school boards, fund raising activities, 
letter writing campaigns, and so fourth. 



Actually, I think it gives 
you a kind of satisfaction 
that you don't get when 
you're not involved. Know- 
ing in your home that you're 
trying. . .that you've sat 
down in the evening and 
read with your child... 
seeing that he's so 
pleased. 

--a Follow Through Parent 



Whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity at all for a parent 
to be involved citywide, 
statewide, nationwide, or 
any other kind of level, we 
see that parents get in on 
it and they come back and 
share these kinds of things 
with us. From this kind 
of experience, this kind 
of exposure, I think they've 
picked up a lot. 

--a Follow Through Director 
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The strength of this variety of involvement is 
twofold. First, and more importantly, Follow 
Through allows parents to become involved where 
they feel comfortable and capable. Those parents 
who do not have a lot of time to devote to the 
school can find out about the program from the 
home visiting aides and/or the parent coordinator, 
and there are also more opportunities for them 
to get involved even though their time is limited. 
For example, brief meetings with their child* s 
teacher can be arranged; short specific home 
learning activities can be shared. Parents who 
have more time and who are ready for more involve- 
ment can volunteer in the classroom or join the 
Policy Advisory Committee. 

The second strength is that the variety of avail- 
able activities allows parents to broaden and 
develop their own interests and capabilities. 
For example, several parents at one school wanted 
to become involved with their children's class- 
rooms ^ but were unable to do so for lack of day 
care facilities for their younger children. 
Through the parent coordinator, part time day care, 
was arranged and the parents were able to come 
to the classroom on a regular basis. Following 
this experience, several of these parents chose 
to take adult education classes. Some of them 
were able to complete their G.E.D.; others took 
general education courses. Finally, three were 
hired as aides and one went on to become a full 
time teacher. 

By providing a variety of activities in wliich 
parents could become involved. Follow Through 
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schools have, in effect, told parents ''YIe want you 
to become involved. We understand that you have 
different needs and want different experiences, 
and we will provide enough of a variety of 
opportunities for involvement to help you get 
those experiences and meet those needs." 

Discovering What Only Parents Can Do 

Through Follow Though, some school personnel have 
discovered, the value of having parents as allies 
in the common fight for better education. 
Whether its finding out what's going on in the 
home of a particular student, or squeezing a 
few more drops out of the perpetually dry well 
of school budgets, parents can often get things 
done more effectively than anyone else. This 
ability can be attributed in part to tlieir 
overlapping roles as parents, community members, 
and voters. Parents can contribute a great deal 
by talking to a school board member running for 
re-election or spending time with another parent 
whose participation and cooperation is needed. 

Some Follow Through school personnel have leamed 
to understand the role that parents and the 
community play in the school, to understand 
how it differs from theirs, and to develop 
and use it to common advantage. 

Parents are Worth Trusting 

Follow Through parent involvement has convinced 
some district and school personnel that parents 
need to be directly involved in the schools. 

Those who have leamed that parents should be 
involved have also realized that, like it or not. 



The certainty that remains 
most with me is the certain- 
ty that we are most of all 
a system of public schools. 
The public ultimately de- 
cides either directly or 
indirectly, the financial 
circumstances which govern 
our ability to meet the 
needs of students. And if 
you really believe in a 
system of public schools 
and a responsiveness to 
the public, you've got to 
go the way of trusting peo - 
ple and their judgement , 
{emphasis added) 

--a Superintendent 
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I feel it makes my job 
harder to get them involv- 
ed. I don't know if 
they've lost interest... 
The parents are just 
really excited when the 
kids go to kindergarten. 
They want to know every- 
thing. They're really 
involved, but once they 
get to 3rd grade they 
kind of . . . I don' t know 
if the school turns them 
off or they just feel 
secure that their child's 
in a good program. 

—a Follow Through Teacher 



parents inescapably are involved. The real ques- 
tion has been bow well schools demonstrate that 
such involvement can be cooperative and not antag 
onistic. 

Follow Through has demonstrated that when the 
school is willing to become involved with and 
trust the parent, the parent begins to become 
involved with and trust the school. 

The Pattern of Involvement 

Parent involvement fostered by Follow Through 
doesn^t always last; parents tend to become less 
active when their children move to non- Follow 
Through schools or classes i.e., to regular 
4th, 5th, and 6th grades. 

This problem occurs even when the school *s commit 
ment to parent involvement goes beyond the Follow 
Through program. IVhere such commitment has taken 
the form of parent rooms in non-Follow Through 
schools, greater acceptance of parents in the 
schools, and the recognition of the home as a 
primary learning environment, parent involvement 
has noticably improved; however, not to the 
degree present in Follow Through. 

The explanation for this drop in participation 
seems to lie with the changed needs of parents 
and their children as they move into the upper 
primary grades, and in the degree of commitment 
to parent involvement in non-Follow Through 
schools and classrooms. 
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Changed Needs . As children grow older, the 
parent-child relationship changes. The child's 
need for independence and self-determined growth 
develops and as a result, the parent's relation- 
ship with the child changes. As the parents' 
involvement \dth their child changes, their 
involvement with the child's school also changes. 
Parents still want to be involved, but the kind 
of involvement they desire or seek changes. 

Degree of Committment . Much of the success of 
Follow Through parent involvement resulted from 
the extra effort made by Follow Through schools 
and school personnel. In non-Follow Through 
schools and classes, though the interest and 
commitment may be there, the support for that 
extra effort is missing. The funds which pemit 
hiring a parent coordinator or providing support 
services are often unavailable. 

If schools are not willing or able to provide 
these funds, it is important to ask, ''Are the 
schools really interested in parent involvement?" 
The answer can be and very often is ''yes.'' But 
just as it took a lot of time and the incentive 
of additional federal dollars to promote Follow 
Through parent invoJ.veme.nt , it will take tijne 
and money to extend the process which Follow 
Through began • 

Follow Through is a unique experiment, with 
particular historical origins. Much of Follow 
Through parent involvonent was made possible 
because of a climate of solidarity, enthusiasm, 
and change. Perhaps similar programs for change 



Through Follow Through I 
think I personally became 
persuaded increasingly 
that parents were impor- 
tant they were persons 
their judgement was to 
be respected and that they 
ought to be involved in 
assuming responsibilities. 

--a District Superintendent 



with their own particular needs and conditions 
(more suited to the present and tailored for the 
4th, 5th, and 6th grades) need to be established. 

Summary 

A great deal of distance and distrust has come to • 
characterize the relationship between parents and 
schools. The Follow Through program, in its nine- 
year history, has made a systematic attempt to 
bridge that distc'ince and overcome distrust by 
implementing a broad spectrum of activities and 
progr:mis to involve parents as partners in the 
learning process, as users/consumers of social 
and educational services, and as decision-makers, 
liach Follow Through school has met with varying 
degrees of success in achieving these objectives. 
However, virtually all seem to have learned a 
remarkably similar sot of lessons about involving 
parents. Schools have learned to seek out and 
respond to parent's needs and perspectives 
rather than to their own preconceived ideas. This 
approach has meant realizing that parent interest 
is initially child centered, and that building on 
that interest requires making the schools comfort- 
able for parents as well as allowing and equipping 
parents to making meaningful contributions. The 
role of the "parent coordinatoi^* has emerged as 
particularly important in facilitating essential 
communication between the school and the parents. 

The problems Follow Through schools have experi- 
enced in involving parents have also been similar. 
Nfost schools did not anticipate the amount of 
time and patience it would require to get parents 
involved. Many did not realize that middle class 
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and better educated parents would become involved 
more easily which could become a barrier to 
broader, more representative involvement. Finally, 
while most Follow Through schools are commited to 
and support parent involvement in their non- 
Follow Through programs, there seems to be 
little evidence that Follow Through parent involve- 
ment has been replicated successfully in non- 
Follow Through classrooms and schools. 

Overall, parent involvement efforts in Follow 
Through are working. Much of the credit for this 
lies in the variety of activities, many of which 
are mandated by federal regulations, which 
encourage and enable parents to become involved 
in ways in which they feel both comfortable 
and capable. 
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Support Services 



One of the most fortuitous results of the com- 
bined OEO and USOE approach in Follow Through 
has been the introduction of comprehensive 
support services. The Federal rules and regu- 
lations state that each school receiving Follow 
Through funds is required to provide Follow 
Through children and their families with 
nutrition, health, social, and psychological 
services , 

Prior to Follow Through, most of these non- 
instructional support services were provided by 
the district office. Consequently, there was a 
limited number of support services staff trying 
to serve many schools. They spent much of their 
time working with crisis situations, and had 
little or no time to provide a preventive social 
sewice program. 



Before Fonow Throuqh, I 
worked with six grade 
schools and now I work with 
only kindergarten to third 
grade classes in two 
schools. Plus, I work as 
a team with a parent 
coordinator and home 
visiting aides. The 
princiDals and teachers 
see me regularly and we 
work together on solving 
children's problems. 

■ a Social Worker 



Because of Follow Tlirough the role of the school 
has expanded to include intervention in the non- 
instructional aspects of the lives of Follow 
Through children and their families their 
physical, dental, nutritional, social and psycho- 
logical health. In doing so, support services 
and the instructional experiences of children 
are interrelated and the way in which support 
services are provided is both preventive and 
comprehensive. 



It's a lot more frustrating 
and more complex to deal 
with the totality of 
student's needs but we 
ought to pose before our- 
selves worthwhile 
challenges. 

a Superintendent 



Follow Through began at a time when most schools 
already had some experience in a variety of 
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service areas. Some, like free lunch and snack 
programs, were sponsored and partially funded by 
the federal government. Others, like the services 
of a school nurse, were traditional parts of the 
school environment. And particularly in the 
inner city, there was a growing connection between 
the schools and community social service agencies. 
Implementing support services in Follow Through 
is therefore primarily a matter of expanding the 
scope of existing roles and responsibilities and 
more careful development and use of existing 
resources. 



So every once 1n a while 
you do all sorts of 
thinqs — help take kids 
out to the bus, take care 
of a bloody nose --it's 
because we're reasonably 
free. We try to fill in 
where we can and relieve 
loads. Give that kind 
of suoport. 

— a Diagnostician 



Implementing Support Services 

Roles and Responsibilities 

Follow Through support services staffing patterns 
vary from scliool to school but usually include a 
social worker, parent coordinator, nurse or health 
aide, and a psychologist. Some schools also fund 
diagnosticians and curriculum development special- 
ists. The staff work with the children, families, 
instnictional staff, school administrators and 
community agencies. Their jobs involve them in 
school activities as well as with PAC meetings, 
parent workshops and community agencies. They 
work together to plan and coordinate their services 

Support services staff do not have day-to-day 
classroom responsibilities; however, they do work 
closely with teachers and aides to develop a team 
approach in identifying and meeting the multiple 
needs of children and their families. 
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Screening, Diagnosis and Referral 

The typical pattern of delivery of support ser- 
vices to Follow Through children moves from 
screening, identification and diagnosis of needs 
and problems to referral to appropriate agencies 
for treatment. With all Follow Through children 
participating in this process a real preventive 
program develops so that problems are identified 
and resolved before they become more serious. 
In addition, the child* s . learning experience can 
be structured in such a way as to meet his or 
her individual needs. Prior to Follow Through, 
such individualized infomation about the child 
was rarely available --to teachers or parejics. 

Comprehensive Screening . One of the greatest 
difficulties in providing coordinated support 
services is identifying a child's needs accurately 
and in time. One of the most successful and 
frequently used techniques for getting this kind 
of information is to administer a variety of 
screening, observation, and testing instruments, 
hlien administered by trained professionals, 
these instruments systematically check the child- 
ren for health and medical problems, learning 
and developmental disabilities, and social and 
psychological development. IVhen combined with 
interviews with the child's family and home 
visits, school personnel and parents are able to 
compile a complete picture of the child's needs 
and problems. 

An example of a prescreening device is the QABERON 
test. Developed by an educational diagnostician 



The one thing that Follow 
Through has created is to 
channel all these resources 
in a concentrated area so 
that we found out how com- 
plex this business was, 
and how ill-equipped we 
were to serve the needs of 
kids up to this timp. We 
were narrowing our field 
of vision down to such a 
narrow area, and we were 
compelled to do tl^at by 
the economics of it to a 
great extent. We were 
compelled tn do it because 
we couldn't look beyond 
keeping a kid in the seat 
in a straight row. You 
couldn't maneuver out of 
it. 

an Administrator 



She goes around to dif- 
ferent schools testing 
the children and turns 
her report into the Follow 
Through office. From 
there; we look at the 
report and see what the 
child needs . 

■ a PAC Chairperson 
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Tve noticed too in the 
Follow Through program 
they have people that can 
work with these kids 
that are having learning 
problems. 

a Follow Through 
Parent 



If your children need 
glasses and you can't 
afford it you call her 
and she sees to it 
that its taken care of. 
They have a doctor that 
comes into the school 
to examine the children': 
teeth /•and they send a 
notice home telling you 
they have so many 
cavities • •this needs to 
be taken care of. . .if 
you can't do it you 
call them up and they'll 
take -them. She comes 
out to your house. 

— a Follow Through 
Parent 



and two speech pathologists, the DAIJHRON device 
tests the child's ability to understand directions 
and locations, differentiate between singular and 
plural words, draw geometric shapes and categorize 
objects such as animal, food or clothing. It also 
tests a child's ability to identify colors, count 
to ten, match numbers with quantities and name 
parts of the human body. 

DABERON tests a child's gross motor coordination. 
Can the child hop, jump? It also tests the child's 
general knowledge of people and things through a 
series of questions. For exainple, the child is 
asked, "IVho do you call when you are sick?" "Uhat 
do you do with a book?" 

As one of the DABERON developers stated, "We don't 
expect a youngster who is just entering kinder- 
garten to have all these skills. Ive just want to 
find out what the child does and doesn't know so 
we can help his or her teacher plan instruction 
suited to the child's needs." In addition, other 
screening or preventive techniques utilized by 
Follow Through include hearing tests, dental and 
medical checkups, flouride "swish and rinse" 
programs, and immunizations. 

Another approach support services teams use is 
to identify family needs through the parent/home 
visiting aides. As aides get to know the parents 
they are able to identify problems and needs 
which otherwise might go unnoticed. For example, 
parents sometimes talk to aides about problems 
they are having with welfare, housing, clothing, 
jobs or health. The parent aide may then contact 
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vthe social worker, parent coordinator and other 
support services staff. Together they find ways 
to meet the specific needs of the Follow Through 
child or family. 



Accurate Record Keeping . Follow Through schools 

have developed record keeping systems to accumulate 

infomation about the children as they move from 

kindergarten through the first, second, and third 

grades . This infoiination allows the school staff 
■J ' 

the teacher, and the parent to "see" the child's 
development and growth in learning areas, in 
social and psychological areas and in physical 
development. These complete records are trans- 
ferred to the fourth grade when the child graduates 
from Follow Through. 



Providing Support Services 



Having identified the needs of Follow Through 
..rS^"''^^^^ ^^^^ families, Follow Through schools 
^^tovide services to meet those needs through 

SiCiprdination and advocacy. 

Coordination . Providing Follow Through support 
services requires the successful integration and 
coordination of many social services those 
provided by community agencies (welfare, food 
stamps, medicare, unemployment, etc.) and those 
provided by the school (nurse, social worker, 
psychologist, diagnostician, etc.). Many Follow 
Tl:.X)Ugh schools have employed a full time person 
whose primary responsibility has been to coordin- 
ate school and agency resources. 



I don't think there's a 
child in school for whom 
we can't find an agency 
to deal with. 

- a Follow Through 
Director 

\I don't think I really 
knew how much help was 
available to a needy child. 
I've told parents, 'Okay, 
if your child needs help 
even if they don't have it 
in the school that they're 
in, there are ways that 
they can get this help that 
they need. All you have to 
do is look into it your- 
self. ' J don't think I 
really realized how much 
help is available. 

a Follow Through 
Parent Aide 
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I'd probably be one of 
the first to go if 
things tightened up — 
but i do think they'd 
miss me. 

— a Speech Pathologist 



Advocacy . Tlie Follow Through support services 
staff have often become advocates for increased 
services to Follow Through families rather than 
providers of direct services. In a sense, Follow 
Through support services staff have become part 
of a loosely defined coalition or ^'pressure group" 
to identif^'• develof and strengthen social ser- 
vices for eople. 

This has included client advocacy before welfare 
or other social service bureaucracies as well as 
more general advocacy before city, county, and 
state decision-making bodies. In one site, the 
parent-home aide and parents helped the nurse 
identify' agencies which were not delivering health 
services adequately. The nurse then contacted 
those agencies to resolve the problems. 

At another site the Follow Through parents and 
the Follow Through support services staff became 
involved in a housing situation. Houses in their 
neighborhood were being torn down and Housing 
Authority high-rise apartments were to replace 
them. The social worker, parent coordinator, 
and parents went to the Housing Authority and 
negotiated an agreement whereby families currently 
residing in the old homes, many of whom were 
Follow Through families, would get priority in 
being placed in the new apartments . 

Support Services Funds 

As funds available to local sites began to diminish 
schools have had to find ways of reducing costs. 
Support services have very often been one of the 
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first areas to suffer. While this is viewed as 
unfortunate by virtually all prc^rams, they have 
attempted to stretch as far as possible the 
limited dollars available to them. 

Initially, Follow Through paid for some direct 
services dental work, doctor visits, eye- 
glasses, etc. As the program continued and as 
funds were reduced, support services staff worked 
to identify low cost or free resources to lessen 
the impact of such cuts. 

Some communities in rural areas have used state 
health agency resources to such an extent that 
these agencies now see an increased demand for 
their services. The agencies have developed a 
new constituency and the Follow Through program 
has maintained continued access to these resources 

Aside from relying on publicly supported social 
service agencies. Follow Through programs have 
for.md other ways of providing low cost or free 
services for Follow Through children and their 
families. Two sites established medical check-up, 
screening and immunization programs with local 
medical schools where there was no charge for 
the service. Another site worked with a local 
dental school in a similar manner. Business . 
clubs such as the Lions and Kiwanis clubs 
have been asked for donations to finance some 
health costs for Follow Through children. In 
one district, the Follow Through '^health fair^' 
is an annual event in which Follow Through 
families receive free screening and medical exam- 
inations. 



I think you find out 
that people are pretty 
nice about helping if 
they find someone who 
really needs the help. 
I know the teachers and 
the social workers... 
they'll find wavs. 
They'll let you know the 
wavs that vou can receive 
helD. They'll refer you 
to the rioht ones. 

a Follow Through 
Parent 



I've learned that they 
have so many problems 
facing them outside of 
school that then when 
they come to school this 
really effects their 
learning. 

a Follow Throuqh 
Teacher 



I learned very slowlv 
about the kind of things 
these families were 
confronted with daily 
and that I don't need 
to judge them because 
they're different. I 
found out what it was 
like to go to a welfare 
office and put ud with 
that kind of stuff. 

--a Follow ThroU'^h 
Teacher 



All of the options are possible because staff 
meinbers both initiate and coordinate them. Support 
services provided by the school and those provided 
by community social service agencies also require 
staff time for identification, referral and 
coordination. Schools which have a Follow Through 
staff person who coordinates support services 
find that it is worth the expense because of the 
free and low cost services which this person has 
made available for Follow Through children and 
families. 

Legacy of Support Services 

Follow Through requires participating schools to 
intervene and play an active role in the non- 
instructional affairs of Follow Tlirough children 
and their families. As a result ^ parents, 
teachers. Follow Through staff and othe/ per- 
sonnel have seen the direct relationship between 
hungry or ill children and their ability to leam. 
Children \^ho are eating well> are cared for 
medically and are helped with behavior problems 
leam more easily. 

More importantly, because of Follow ^Tirough, some 
school personnel have learned that they and thnir 
schools can beneficially interact v/ith tV"^ cYdJ 1 
and family to directly ease the ccadTtion^ of 
poverty . 

A deliberate transfer of knowledge, skills, and 
information has occurred between support seivices 
staff and parents. Follow Through parents, 
through the PAC, parent workshops and home visit: > 
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have become TX>ve knowledgeable about how to seek 
and get help. School personnel have acquired 
valuable information concerning the child's home 
environment: and needs with which to individually 
structure the child's school experience. 

In addition. Follow Through schools and conanunity 
agencies have grown to see each other as mutually 
supportive in working with young children and 
their families. Each has shared information to 
prevent duplication of sendees. The schools 
have come to concentrate on screening, diagnosis, 
referral and advocacy and the agencies have pro- 
vided direct services, thus con5)lementing and 
building on each other's strengths. 
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Findings 

Chapter VII 
Career Development 



Career Development 



Like support services, career development in 
Follow Through directly reflects a combination 
of social action and innovative education* 
Provisions in the Follow Through rules and 
regulations reflect the concern that low- income 
parents be directly involved in program operation 
and that there be a concrete effort to help 
them develop marketable job skills. Specifically 
the Follow Through regulations require that: 

• Follow Through parents and other low- 
income community residents be given 
priority in hiring for paraprofessional 
and nonprofessional positions* 

• A career development coii^ionent be 
established to assure that parapro- . 
fessional and nonprofessional staff 
receive adequate incentives and train- 
ing for career advancement* , p ; / ; 

v' . } " v' 

'^hc Follow Through program reflects the OEO 
l^milosophy that programs serving poor communities 
iiioald employ members of the target population* 
Bnplo>Tiient of Follow Through parents and 
other low-5.i:ca):a community residents se rves, two 
purposes* It provides employment opportunities 
for some community residents, and it brings 
the school and community closer together in 
th;dr efforts to ijnprove educational services. 

One of the lessons learned in Head Start and 
other community action programs is^iich hire low- 
income people is that it is necessary to insure 
that those onployed in paraprofessional and non- 
professional positions are treated fairly and 



Prior to Fonow Through pro 
gram, I don't believe that 
there were any — if there 
were any, there were very 
few parents functioning 
in any capacity in the 
classrooms in these schools 

--an Administrator 
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I think in our site, at 
this point, that parent- 
wise we have made the 
community more aware of 
career education, a 
college education, the 
importance of their role 
in society and Improving 
communication and really 
advancing. I think Follow 
Through has done that. 
We have three aides who 
will finish their degree 
and be ready for teaching 
positions if it is pos- 
sible to work out their 
practice teaching next 
semester. And, then we 
have two other parents 
who will have gone on 
and advanced to a better 
career. I credit this 
to Follow Through in 
stimulating them and 
making them feel that 
they are somebody. They 
are proud of who they 
are. 

—a FoHow Through 
Director 



according to their own needs • Unless services 
are provided to help paraprofessional and 
nonprofessional staff develop skills and 
credentials which are marketable in the 
community, the benefits gained will diminish 
if not disappear when federal funding is . 
withdrawn. In order to prevent this from 
happening in Follow Through, a career develop- 
ment component was designed which would support 
paraprofessional and nonprofessional employees 
as they work toward their career goals. 

The career development component in Follow 
Through basically supports paraprofessional and 
nonprofessional staff -in two ways. First, it 
helps Follow Tlirough paraprofessional and nonpro- 
fessional staff improve their job skills and 
secure transferable credentials. Second, it 
calls for planning and implemep'^ing changes in 
personnel policies to provide for increases 
in salary and job responsibilities on the 
basis of job experience, academic training and 
other relevant factors. 

This chapter describes how Follow Through sites 
im^^lemented the career development component. 
While variatioiib in strategies, staffing and 
services provided are perhaps greater in career 
development than in any other Follow Througli 
component we have discussed, we have presented 
those issues u'hich we feel would be of general 
interest and greatest use to readers. 
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Implementing Career Development 



The initial planning for and inplementation of 
the career development component was closely 
tied to Follow Through provisions for hiring 
low-income parents and community residents. 

Staff Selection . One of the first responsi- 
bilities ta:.s^Mii]ted by the Policy Advisory Committee 
was to establish guidelines and procedures 
for hiring of paraprofessional and nonprofessional 
staff. Most often this was done by a task 
force or subcommittee of the PAC. With input 
from parents (PAC) and school people, it was 
possible to develop staff selection and hiring 
procedures geared to the needs of both the 
school and the community residents. 

Duri.ng the early years of Follow Through, it was 
often difficult to identify Follow Through 
parents and low- income community residents 
to work in the program. At many sites people 
who had already been active in Head Start or 
other community action programs becajne the first 
Follow Through paraprofessionals and volunteers. 
Their experience in similar employment-oriented 
programs and their knowledge of the community 
helped local Follow Through programs get a 
positive start. As the program continued, more 
and more previously uninvolved people from the 
community were brought into Follow Through as 
staff members. 



And, of course, the Follow 
Through program with its 
built-in emphasis on aides 
in the classroom, I think, 
really opened the door 
towards getting parents 
themselves involved in the 
classroom experiences with 
their youngsters. 

--an Administrator 
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If they want certain 
courses set up here in the 
building, I'm responsible 
for finding an instructor 
and coordinating it 
through the university 
or community college 
seeing that the instructor 
is paid, that there is a 
room available, etc. 
That's really the easiest 
part of the job. The 
hardest part is working 
with the paraprofession- 
als maybe they* re al- 
ready enrolled in the pro- 
gram and the university 
is hassl ing them cause 
they say they haven't met 
certain requirements or 
they* re not enrolled in 
a program yet and they've 
been taking some course 
work and they need to get 
organized and find an 
advisor and figure out 
what they need to take. 
TheyVe often told that 
what they've already taken 
won't count -- so they 
need some help with that. 
I spend a lot of time 
running around between 
the Follow Through 
schools and the college. 

--a Career Development 
Specialist 
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In order to implement the career development 
cojiponent as specified in the rules and regu- 
lations, it was necessary for local schools 
to engage in the following tasks: 

• Determining the educational needs of 
paraprofessional and nonprofessional 
staff and providing "aippropriate 
training and support . 

• Designing and implementing a career 
development plan for paraprofessional 
and nonprofessional staff. 

Some sites have established a staff position, 
which can generally be referred to as a 
"career development specialist", to coordinate 
tliese efforts. This person works individually 
vnth Follow Through paraprofessionals and 
noi [professionals' to assess their academic and 
job backgrounds and detemine v/hat kinC. of 
training and counseling are appropriate to help 
them in their job responsibilities and toward 
career advancement. The career developnKjnt 
specialist offers assistance in locating and 
enrolling in classes GED preparation, 
refresher courses in basic skills, college level 
courses leading to an A. A. (Associate of Arts, 
a two-year degree) or B.A. degree, and other 
releA/ant educational activities. 

The career development specialist 2lso works 
with local training institutions to help them 
gear their coursework and service? to the 
special needs of Follow Through paraprofessional 
and nonprofessional staff. Responsibilities 
of the career development specialist often 
include arranging for transportation to and from 
classes, child care, and release time for 
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classroom aides so that they may take classes 
during the day. The career development specialist 
also works closely with the PAC in planning 
and managing career development activities. 

Training and Support 

Developing support services for paraprofessionals 
and nonprofessionals in Follow Through can be 
a complicated task. Many Follow Through para- 
professionals are parents, and many may need 
help finding appropriate day care or other 
resources to help them meet both family and 
job responsibilities. Many initially had not 
completed high school, attended college or been 
in school at all for many years. This, too, 
required special attention. Finally, Follow 
Through paraprofessionals were to be working 
in a school environment which was itself 
undergoing substantial changes in organization, 
practices and philosophy. 

In short, many Follow Through paraprofessionals 
had to cope simultaneously with a new job, 
college-level courses, and ongoing family 
responsibilities. Follow Through had to 
provide special kinds of training and other 
resources to support paraprofessionals in their 
efforts to cope with their new roles. 

Supplementary Training . A resource available 
to many Follow Through schools is the SuDDle- 
mentary Training Program, which provides funds 
for college level courses leading to a degree 
for Follow Through paraprofessionals. -In 
addition to tuition, supplement ary^ training 
funds pay for books and special fees. Local 



We're talking about working 
seven hours a day and we're 
saying, 'If you had the oppor- 
tunity would you like to fur- 
ther your education?' No 
real pressure. No 'You have 
to go to school to have your 
job,' type thing. Many of 
them wait. They usually wait 
maybe the first quarter and 
then they begin to think, 
'Gee, I might need some help; 
maybe I could get it by go- 
ing to school . ' We start 
them out wherever they're at. 
It may be two years of college 
and continue on from there 
or high school completion. 
At the same time they're 
getting college credit 
they're getting high school 
credit. It's pretty exciting. 
They're as excited about 
that high school Jiploma as 
the day you walk down and 
get that BA degree. 

—a Career Development 
Special i St 
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It's important to find 
instructors who can relate 
to the people lere in 
this community. Some- 
times its a matter of 
language we want the 
people we get to teach 
the courses not to be 
condescending or not to 
come in and just put the 
students down... these 
type of things. 

--a Career Development 
Special ist 



They've taken a different 
group of people than I 
think they ever would 
have. They're more aware 
that there's another 
gr~ ".f people out there. 
Wi 5" n a lot of chang- 
es V idlly in the 
School of Education, who, 
in turn, ha.e put some 
of their students into 
our programs. 

--a Career Development 
Specialist 



colleges, either on a subcontract from particular 
Follow Tlirough schools or directly contracted by 
USOE to coordinate training on a statewide 
basis, offer academic courses to Follow llirough 
paraprofessionals. Some schools not partici- 
pating in the Supplementary Training Program 
offer sindlar advanced training funded by 
local ijnions or federal programs other than 
Fellow Til rough. 

Ntost Follow Through supplementan^ training 
involved local colleges, universities, community 
colleges, or other training facilities. Because 
participants in Follow Through supplementary 
training were often older than most college 
students, had families and jobs, and were 
unaccustomed to the academic environment, training 
institutions frequently had to adapt their 
classes and teaching practices in order to meet 
the needs of these students. Such adaptations 
often occurred only in response to active 
criticism by paraprofessionals. Follow Through 
staff and PAC leaders. 

For instance, at one site the local college had 
to change its on- campus residency requirements 
to accomodate Follow Through parents who were 
unable to comply. At another site, professors 
who taught classes in which Follow Through 
parents were enrolled became advocates for 
parents in their efforts to survive the college 
rigor. These professors provided individual 
help and guidance to parents, and urged the 
college to be more responsive to their problems. 
This eventually led to more evening classes, 
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academic credit for sponsor-organized training 
activities find placement of Follow Through 
enployees in other Follow Through schools for 
student teaching so that students could finish 
their training without losing the much-needed 
income from their enployment in Follow Through. 

Follow Through staff and training resource 
people worked together to coordinate on-site 
and outside training activities. To ease 
transportation and time problems, college staff 
often came to the Follow Through school to 
conduct classes. Individual and group tutoring 
sessions were organized to help participants 
keep up with their coursework. Some schools 
provided substitutes or rotating aides to fill 
in for paraprofessionals taking daytime classes. 

Of the ten sites we visJted, six are partici- 
pating in the Follow Through Supplementary 
Training Program. The number of paraprofessionals 
who have earned college degrees (A. A. or B.A.) 
ranges from eight to thirty at each of these 
sites. At all ten sites we found that Follow 
Through career development, counseling and 
training helped parapxx^fcssional ana nonpro- 
fessional staff benefit from their work emdron- 
ment. And every site has its own success 
stories to share parents who began as Follow 
Through paraprofessionals in 1967 or 1968, 
perhaps without even a high-school diploma, 
who have now finished college and are teaching 
in Follow Through or other school programs or 
pursuing careers in fields other than education. 



The rapport is quite dif- 
ferent than I would say it 
probably is with the regu- 
lar students. They're real 
advocates. In fact, I rem- 
ember we were having 
those that hadn't made it 
in the first time around in 
a class and the instructor 
came to me and said, 'I'll 
be damned. They're go. ng 
to make it this time if it 
kills me.' And that's how 
he felt. He was going to 
do it in every way he 
could — even willing to 
change the format and 
everything, to be sure 
that they did get in and 
yet not to short-change 
them either. So you see 
it in the individual 
instructors. They ' re 
advocates . 

--a Career Development 
Specialist 



Peer pressure becomes, I 
think, part of going to 
school . The sal ary is 
based on attending 
college. You can go up 
the ladder, so to speak, 
by working increments, 
but you go up twice as 
fast if you're getting 
college credits. 

~a Career Development 
Spetial ist 



Career Development Plan 

The career development plan is designed to 
stimulate career and educational advanceinent by 
providing for increases in salary and job 
responsibilities according to training and job 
experience. 

The career development plan is most often 
based on a three -runs^ ^'career ladder*' teacher 
aide (entry level), teacliing assistant 
(reqiiiring more exj^eriencc and some advanced 
training), and credentialed teacher. 

.d Strength of the career ladder and career 
I development plan depend to a large degree on 
thf following factors: 

• Follow Through budget priorities. 

• School district policies. 

Each of these factors can either help or hinder 
efforts to hire and promote paraprofessional 
and nonprofessional staff members. 

Follow Through Budget Priorities . Follow 
Through, like most school programs, has suffered 
the combined effects of budget reductions and 
inflation over the past nine years. Because a 
large part of the cost of Follow Through is 
for staff. Follow Through programs have faced 
difficult budget decisions often affe.cting staff 
involved in the career development program. 
Many sites have found themselves forced to 
minimize salary increases to paraprofessional 
and nonprofessionni staff. Some have been 
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under pressure to hire new staff at entiy level 
salaries instead of promoting current enployees 
further up the career ladder. 

Some sites have addressed these problems by 
developing employment opportunities for para- 
professionals outside Follow Through. In one 
district, a career development conmittee 
representing staff and parents from Head Start, 
Follow Through and Title I ESEA (Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act) has been foiroed. In 
addition to placing staff in these federal 
programs, the committee seeks out other educa- 
tion or related programs to \diich they can 
refer paraprofessionals for enployment. 

School District Policies . Many school districts 
had no provisions for hiring, training and 
promoting paraprof ess ional staff before Follow 
Through was initiated, sin?5ly because they 
didn't enploy paraprofessionals. In some 
cases Follow Through was the only school 
district program which had a career development 
ladder for paraprofessionals. This tended to 
result ^ in salary cuts and limited advancement 
for paraprofessionals when they transferred 
into non-Follow Through jobs. At least one 
school has attenpted to deal with this problem 
by standardizing job descriptions, qualifi- 
cations and salary schedules throughout the 
school district. 



One of the components of 
this job is to work with 
the paraprofessionals. 
They have a conmittee which 
consists of some teachers 
und some aides. We get 
together and talk about 
these kinds of problems and 
the teachers and aides in 
these two buildings have 
set up a career ladder 
system. 

—a Career Development 
Special ist 



A major problem for Follow Through career 
development programs has arisen in recent years 
as the market for credentialed teachers has 
tightened. Follow Through schools have found 
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that more and more credentialed and experienced 
.teadiers are applying for paraprofessional 
positions • This means that Follow Through 
programs are frequently faced with the problem 
of choosing between a qualified teacher and a 
relatively inexperienced Follow Through parent 
or low- income community resident for a 
teaching assistant or even an aide position. 

Follow Through sites have addressed this 
problem in a number of ways* Some have 
concentrated on accelerating the progress of 
paraprofessionals through academic programs 
leading to a teaching credential. Others 
have enlisted Follow Through staff and the 
PAC to pressure the school district to make 
personnel policies consistent with Follow 
Through rules and regulations. Still others 
are working to secure funding for additional 
paraprofessional positions by convincing their 
school board and administrators of the value of 
paraprofessionals as a relatively inexpensive 
resource for expanding the overall capabilities 
of the school. 



These aides are parents 
most of them. So there 
is a better communication 
between the school and 
community. 

— a Principal 



Legacy of Career Development 

The career development conponent has had a 
significant impact both on Fbllow Through 
schools and on the families they serve* 

By bringing parents and community residents into 
the school to work alongside educators 
teachers, principal3, support services staff 
and administrators Follow Through has 
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helped bridge the gap between the school and 
community. Follow Through paraprofessional 
and nonprofessional staff make the school a 
less foreign place for other parents, and 
increase the school's responsiveness to 
community needs. At the same time, these 
people can help the community understand 
problems the school faces in its efforts to 
provide quality educational services. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of Follow 
Through career development is in jobs, 
training and career advancement for Follow 
Through parents. Though their numbers are not 
overwhelming, and the economic situation many 
face still presents grave problems, .Follow 
Through has proved a beneficial turning .point 
in the lives of many low- income families. 
These people are a testimony to the sincere 
comnitment of Follow Through to helping poor 
and minority families become independent of 
the social structure and circumstances which 
kept them in poverty. 



Everybody in that program 
experienced a new lease 
upon life. By and large 
they were women with 
children who were going to 
be on welfare or had been 
on welfare. You saw faces 
so light and so alive and 
so mai^velous talk about 
the new-made the world 
was new-made for these 
people. As a social exper- 
iment it was a remarkable 
thing it was people 
doing worthwhile work. 
People getting up in the 
morning with a bright 
smile on their faces. 

—a Follow Through College 
Instructor 
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Changes in the Schools 



As an alternative, largely autonomous program 
coming into an established school system. Follow 
Through has had to find a place within the admin- 
istrative structure and social patterns of each 
site. 



Project and school staff have had to establish a 
balance between running Follow Through as a 
separate entity or losing it entirely within 
the school system. Follow Through staff, teachers, | 
and children have had to establish, at times,- 
delicate relationships with non- Follow. Through 
staff, teachers and children. And funds ^f^om 
a variety of overlapping sources hair^. had: tp' 
be jointly matched and coordinated! td-ii<^ t' "the 
needs of Follow Through and non-Follow' Through 
programs. Efforts to find the right approach in 
this process have changed not only most Follow 
Through programs, but also the school systems 
which house and support them. 



Follow Through and the 
Regular School 

Physical Arrangemeat 

The relationship between Follow Through and the 
regular school was initially influenced by the 
physical arrangement of Follow Through schools 
and/or classrooms. In some cases. Follow Through 
classrooms were most or all of the K-3 classrooms 



I think if you have a 
Follow Through program 
or any program that is in 
itself unique, you either 
put it in a building all 
by itself or try to elimin- 
ate all the differences 
that are obvious. 

-a Principal 
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So whenever you make a 
group separate in that 
way,, then you create a 
problem. They get to 
be nHOSE KIDS", or 
pretty soon they get to 
be "THE DUMMYS," or 
something. 

--a Follow Through 
Teacher 



for the entire school system. In other cases, 
Follow Through classrooms represented only a small 
percentage o£ the primary grade classrooms. 
Some districts chose to concentrate Follow 
Through classrooms in a few schools; others 
dispersed them throughout a number of schools. 

Some Follow Through people feel that concentrating 
Follow Through classrooms entirely within one or 
more schools is more easily acconplished, and 
the program itself develops a distinct, more 
easily recognizable identity. On the other hand, 
others feel that such concentration produces 
unwanted isolation of Follow Through teachers and, 
particularly, students while diminishing the 
visibility and accessibility of Follow Through to 
non-Follow Through teachers, children and parents. 

Regardless of Follow Through' s configuration, the 
intensity and comprehensiveness of the program, 
and the fact that it was directed at a limited 
number of teachers, staff, children and parents 
created an atmosphere of solidarity and a feeling 
of exclusiveness which transcended physical 
location and arrangement. 

The Follow Through Family 

One of the expressions often used to describe 
Follow Through has been the Follow Through 
"family." This phrase reflects the closeness 
felt by those who are in the program. They work 
together; they train together; they solve problems 
together; they share similar concerns, and so on. 
And because so many of their experiences are 
different from those of non-Follow Through people, 
they tend to stick together. 
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This has proved to be a strength o£ Follow 
Through, Many people in the program feel they 
need and have benefited from this feeling of 
"family" cohesiveness through the enthusiasm, 
solidarity and support which it has generated. 

Rich Cousin 

Not all consequences of Follow Through^s ''special- 
ness its special funding, abundant materials, 
etc. were beneficial. One of the most fre- 
quently mentioned complaints was that Follow 
Through was viewed as a "rich cousin" who moves 
in next door. 

One school board member told a sadly funny story. 
IVhen boxes full of toys and materials arrived 
in the school one morning, the Follow Through 
children received the toys and materials and 
the non-Follow Through children received the 
boxes . 

As one administrator put it, '^Obviously, this is 
going to be a problem''. And it was. Non-Follow 
Through teachers and students were very often 
jealous of Follow Through. This jealousy 
created feelings of resentment which led in 
turn to unwanted isolation of Follow Through 
teachers and students. 

Most schools have successfully moved beyond such 
initial -implies s ions. Administrators, who had 
not initially been aware of or perhaps prepared 
for the problem, made special efforts to insure 
consistent treatment of Follow Through and non- 
Follow Through students particularly in terms 



There's more continuity, 
more of a give and take of 
respect for ideas and res- 
pect for personalities. 
When the staff has that 
kind of interaction a 
flowing, then this is also 
sensed and picked up by the 
children. If they see 
teachers and aides working 
together, planning to- 
gether, having fun together, 
its communicated to them. 

--a Follow Through Teacher 



It's a very difficult thing 
to accept in that you see 
children in a class next to 
you receiving more things 
In terms of materials, 
opportunities for trips, 
snacks, and attention paid 
to them. And then you 
go next door you see that 
the same kinds of children 
are not getting those 
services. 

— a Follow Throu^gh- Teacher 
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When you bring a rich 
cousin in a neighborhood 
with havenots, sometimes 
it creates a lot of prob- 
lems. When Follow 
Through first started it 
was really difficult, and 
Follow Through teachers 
were shut out. There 
were lots of hard feel- 
ings and it has taken a 
great deal of work on 
everybody's part to try 
and overcome this. I 
think they're at the 
place now where they're 
pretty well accepted. 
They're not only accepted 
but now other teachers 
are able to say, 'Hey 
maybe there is something 
good about the proc(ram. ' 

—an Administrator 



It helped us see ways 
that we could implement 
an individualized program 
in the district. Partic- 
ularly when you had other 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd grade 
teachers seeing the 
kinds of things going on 
in the classroom that 
teachers often said 
couldn't be done with 
learning centers and so 
forth. So I think in 
that area there was 
quite a bit of spin-off. 

--a Follow Through 
Teacher 



of scheduling arrivals, lunch breaks, recess, and 
so on. Non-Follow Through teachers began to 
participate in Follow Through training. And some 
districts found areas of lattitude where they 
could make Follow Through or similar 
materials available to non- Follow Through 
children. 

The Changing Relationship 

Mxen a Follow Through project was first imple- 
mented, the distinctions between Follow ITirough 
and regular classrooms were minimal. Follow 
Through teachers had yet to break out of old 
patterns, parents had yet to be involved, and 
sponsors had yet to fully operational ize their 
instructional models. 

As the program continued, distinctions became 
more evident. IVhat was going on in Follow Through 
classrooms was different not ^ only because there 
were more adults there, but also because of what 
those adults were doing. Teacher aides were 
definitely a part of the teaching process. 
Follow Through parents were clearly the target of 
a great deal more attention than regular school 
parents. And there were more support services 
health, nutrition, social and psychological 
available to Follow Through children and their 
families. 

As the program matured, some of tlie distinctions 
began to fade. Teachers and children moved out 
of Follow Through into non-Follow Through school 
systems. With them came small parts of Follow 
Through. Follow Through training sometimes 
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became part of regular school district in-service 
training. And, to varying degrees, the practices 
and philosophy o£ Follow Through are beginning 
to be incorporated by the non-Follow Through 
school system. 

The explanation for this growing sijnilrarity 
between non- Follow Through and Follow Through 
schools entails at least three identifiable 
processes. 

First, Follow Through did not capture the niarket 
for educational innovation and change. In the 
last decade, a great deal of thought and dis- 
cussion has gone into improving education, 
particularly for poor and minority children. 
Relationships among non-Follow Through teachers, 
administrators and parents have changed and what 
they are doing in the classroom has changed. 
Federal programs like ESEA Title I have enabled 
schools to provide more adults in the classroom 
and make more materials available to poor and 
minority children. And, in addition, parent 
involvement and home environment have been 
increasingly recognized as essential to the 
learning process. 

Secondly, many states, school districts and 
schools participating in Follow Through have 
perceived it as an inno\^ative "pilot" or demon- 
stration program whose purpose was to effect 
changes in the practices and techniques employed 
in regular classrooms. City and state Follow 
Through offices and Policy Advisory Committees 
have been established. They facilitate 



Cause really when you look 
at Follow Through, you can't 
see anything that's com- 
pletely new and different. 
The things that are being 
implemented in the Follow 
Through project have been 
done in other places and 
have been done here in 
different ways. 

--an Administrator 
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For schools in the inner 
city, we're talking about 
early childhood centers 
based on the concept of 
Follow Through, which is 
a big plus for Follow 
Through. We've developed 
two new ones in the past 
two years that are 
supported entirely by the 
district. 

—a Principal 



communication and coordination among Follow 
Through schools while simultaneously making 
infoiTTiation available to non-Follow Tlirough 
schools. Focused effort has gone into shared 
training between Follow Through and non-Follow 
Through personnel, rotation of teachers and aides 
into both regular and Follow Through prognuns, 
and mutual development of instnictional materials. 

Finally, much of the "dissemination'^ of Follow 
Through information ajid practices has occurred 
naturally through infoniial networks and associa- 
tions. This process is instrimiental in helping 
regular school teachers who are initially resent- 
ful of the additional resources available to 
Follow Through's teachers to overcome their 
resentment, llirough informal contact, they begin 
to understand how Follow Through could help thern, 
too. Lunch room conversations about a particular 
reading technique serve to stimulate inquiry 
about what Follow Through is doing. 

Information an^"experience about innovative tech- 
niques and practices flows fomally and informally 
between Follow Through and the regular school 
system. In those districts where Follow Through 
has been seen as a pilot program, .this process 
of exchange has been facilitated through formal, 
intentional dissemination activities. However, 
in almost all districts, the inevitable interaction 
through informal networks and association even- 
tually serve to create a natural dissemination 
system which in turn creates pressure for more 
formal, intentional and extensive dissemination 
activities. 
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Defining Administrative 
Roles and Responsibilities 

Follow Through introduced three new administrative 
or management roles to the schools the model 
sponsor, the Follow Through director, and the 
Policy Advisory Committee • This meant substantial 
reappraisal and reorganization of administrative 
roles • Also, in the process of reappraising and 
reorganizing authority and responsibility, some- 
times accountability became difficult to achieve • 

Follow Through schools and school districts 
faced the organizational accountability problems 
in two ways. First, ways have been found to 
incorporate Follow Through roles into the existing 
administrative structure, and second, the role 
of administration has been modified to increase 
support and coordination of Follow Through staff 
and teachers. . 

Tlie Role of the Sponsor Representatives . Sponsor 
staff entered the schools under contract to 
provide specific training and instructional 
development services; they had no direct admin- 
istrative authority over the program. However, 
given the finality of the sponsor-site relation- 
ship, and the fact that USOE held sponsors and 
sites mutually accountable for the program, 
sponsor representatives had to assume authority 
which went substantially beyond the role of 
consultant. 



Authority plus respons1b1l' 
ity equals accountability. 

--a Superintendent 
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One of the problems that 
we had when first getting 
started we had all 
these consultants coming 
in, We*d get (the teach- 
ers) started on one 
thing and next month 
somebody else would come 
in and get them started 
on something else. They 
felt insecure. Like they 
had fifteen different 
bosses. This caused a 
lot of problems that 
first year. 

—a Follow Through 
Director 



I think they're learning 
with us. I think they 
had a basic philosophy 
that gave these teachers 
who were going to work 
with these children a 
base to work from. So 
often it's hard for a 
teacher for any of 
us to say, 'This is 
what I believe and be- 
cause I believe this, 
these are some of the 
activities that I 'm 
going to do. ' The 
sponsor did this gave 
us a strong philosophy 
or an understanding of 
what we believe. 

—a Diagnostician 



Site and sixjnsor personnel foun^ ^j^^t 

with one another was not always ^^^y, th 

ptxDblems were linked with the spQ^^j-^r'^ ^^^^ 

an outside change agent. Sponsor^ W^^^.^^^^^U^-cJ 

to conceptualize a iiK)del, proviu^ tr^^^^^^^ 

assistance for a nunber of sito$^ ^pcl 

same time, develop the necessaw ^^'to ^^^^^u . 

1 to V ^ 

and experience which would allow ^j^c ^ ^ 
operate when the sponsor wasn't p^^jj;^?^^* "^'Ht^g 
required herculean effort on tho '^t:)^ 
sponsors and sites the sort of ^j-i'^^^ ^^^H 
is invariably characterised by f-^^^^u^J^^ ^^^^ 



complicated problems. 



Specific areas of concern mentioj^^j . " i^^^- 
sonnel included problems of spon§^^ ^t^^' 
over; of what appieared to be abruh^- c:^^^^^^ tbi 
direction; of insufficiently spe^^^j^^^ ^"^Ciy 
sibilities for site and sponsor; 
overwhelmed by sponsor needs durij^^ ^^'^ 
implementation. 



Despite these problems, however ^-te^ 

' ^ ^ rei 

expressed overall satisfaction ij^ x.^e^ ^^loH' 
ship with sponsors. IVhile initi^j^ p-f^^^^!^^ Vq,^c 
often serious, virtually all hav^ \^e^^ 
resolved or made obsolete by the d^v^^^^^'^^ ^Ht^'^ 
of the implementation process. ^^e '^^"'^'^v 
Superintendent put it, *'A11 large ^c^^^ 
organizations need some outside stin^^^^^ '^'^^^ 
time to time*\ 

The Role of the Principal anci 
the Follow Through Director 



At the beginning of the Follow 'n-^i-Q^g^i 



vol, 



tion process, most sites found tha^ t^^ 
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and responsibilities of the principal and the 
Follow Through Director were not always clear. 

The repercussions of this, as felt b/ the Follow 
Through teachers and staff, sometijnes made for 
a difficult start. As building principals and 
'^ollow Through Directors attempted to reduce the 
ambiguity of their relationship; teachers were 
unable to get the strong^ clear administrative 
support they needed. Staff did not always 
know where to go to get the "okay'* for special 
Follow Through activities ; teachers were not 
always sure that the changes they were intro- 
ducing in tlie classroom would be approved by the 
principals, and so on. One commonly identified 
reason for this X3 that Follow Through planners 
didn't always involve building principals early 
enough in the program. 

But again, through actual practice. Follow Through 
roles and responsibilities of the principal an.d 
the Director were clarified, and implementation 
proceeded more rapidly and more smoothly. 

The Policy Advisory Committee (PAC) 

As discussed earlier, the federal regulations 
stipulate that the PAC shall have broad advisory 
and review power over the Follow Through program. 
This administrative power covers such areas as 
screening and evaluating staff, establishing 
eligibility criteria for employing parents, 
handling staff and community complaints, develop- 
ing and approving program conponents, and coor- 
dinating cr^'oer development. This power created 
a potential conflict among PAC members. 



I think another mistake 
that was made is that 
principals were not 
brought on quickly 
enough and involved in 
the planning. Prin- 
cipals, I think, some- 
times felt threatened 
by it. These teachers 
were responsible to 
somebody else. And they 
felt every teacher should 
be totally responsible 
to them. They were 
right. Administratively 
it's a bad situation. . . 
it makes it very hard 
on those teachers be- 
cause they get caught 
in the middle. 

--a Psychologist 
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And, too, I think that 
the PAC itself has risen 
and really drawn respect 
from the administration. 
I would say that, in 
centra] office, they 
have a great deal of 
respect for our Follow 
Through PAC in decision- 
making. 

— a Follow Through 
Director 



You have to get the 
support of the immediate 
administration. If their 
view of the program is 
like a toothache, then 
they are not going to 
support it. And I think 
that is what happens in 
a lot of school systems. 
I've been in 35 cities 
in the U.S. and viewed 
this Follow Through pro- 
gram and the most 
horrendous thing I see 
is some teacher working 
her butt off and not 
being supported. So 
from that point of view, 
I look at my role in the 
building not as a manager 
so much as a supporter. 

— a Follow Through 
Director 



administrative personnel and other citizen forvms 

PTAs, Title I advisory committees, school 
boards because it added a number of new people 
to the organizational structure of the schools. 

Some schools saw the PAC as having a strictly 
advisoiy role, i.e., the power to influence but 
not to decide. Other schools, through working 
with parents in the classroom as well as on 
the PAC, developed a different understanding. 
These schools saw the PAC as part of the school 
dec is ion -making body. 

The building principal and the Follow Through 
Director played key roles in how the PAC was used* 
Frequently, the more contact the principal or 
the Follow Through Director had with the PAC, the 
more they saw the PAC as a decision-maker. 
However, there were factors outside of Follow 
Through which affected the role of the PAC. The 
school board is usually the only body prescribed 
by law to make decisions concerning the schools. 
Thus, the role of the PAC varies depending on 
school district policy, the role of the principal 
and the Follow Through Director, and the relation- 
ship of Follow Through and the school at large. 

Administrative Support and Coordination 

Changing school practices requires a well admin- 
istered and coordinated support system. In many 
Follow Through schools, administrative support 
means developing and establishing relationships 
and methods so that change occurs more easily. 

One way school administrators have supported 
Follow Through programs is by coordinating various 
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programs and funding sources, e.g., Titles I and 
VII, regular inservice and Follow Through train- 
ing, and work with community agencies. This 
coordination has not only supported Follow 
Through, but has also provided administrators a 
tool to make use of new roles and responsibil- 
ities. 

Administrators have found that parents are able 
to support Follow Through in ways that they them- 
selves cannot through letter writing campaigns, 
presentations before school boards and so on. 
The PAC can be used as a two-way avenue to ask 
for and receive parent support for Follow Through. 

Similarly, building principals can provide 
support for Follow Through. They control mate- 
rials, funds and support service personnel 
important to the Follow Through program. As a 
result it has proven advantageous to have a 
building principal who knows how to use Follow 
Through materials, as well as provide Follow 
Through with funds and personnel that are part 
of the regular school. 

New administrative roles with multiple access to 
various support services has affected changes 
in the traditional administrative structure 
of many Follow Through schools. The chain of 
command has often been replaced with a chain of 
support, thereby minimizing conflicts and facili- 
tating coordination. 

Forming Collegial Relationships 

The 'chain of support' is facilitated when 

school administrative structures and persons in 



The Assistant Administrator 
in Elementary Education has 
continued to support this 
kind of coordination among 
programs. If you'll look 
at the budget of Follow 
Through, you'll see that 
some of the services are 
paid for by Title I and 
they share with different 
people. 

--a Follow Through Teacher 
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Without the cooperation 
of other people, I can't 
change a thing. I can 
change myself. You can 
change yourself, and to 
some extent we can 
change other people by 
our personal influence 
by our style, by our 
manner of relating to 
other people. Beyond 
that, the responsibility 
of leadership is to con- 
vey an attitude of 
change-mindedness 
that you're interested in 
change, willing to listen 
to change, know about 
change, anticipate the 
future. 

--a District Superin- 
tendent 



But after you have 
stretched a dollar so 
far, all you have left is 
a bunch of separate piles 
of nickels and dimes. 

—an Administrator 



administrative roles reinforce collegial rather 
than hierarchical relationships. Such a redefini- 
tion of administrative relationships has become 
inherent in the size and complexity of many local 
school systems. Follow Through, with the intro- 
duction of the new roles of sponsor representa- 
tives. Follow Through Director and the Policy 
Advisory Committee, has simply underscored this 
increasingly recognized reality. 

Administrators can accomplish nothing if they do 
not secure the support and trust of other admin- 
. istrators and direct service staff. To secure 
such support, it is necessary to provide people 
with sufficient information, time for the ample 
'digestion' of the information, and a vehicle 
in which to air concerns and resolve problems . 
In effect, "the apex of the pyramid becomes the 
bottom C'.' ^;he funnel.*' 



Dealing with the Cost of 
Follow Through 

Fbllow Through is expensive. In some schools, per 
pupil Follow Through expenditures have been 180 
percent of regular programs. In facing the 
problem of high costs, districts have attempted 
to stretch available dollars by coordinating 
their programs and sharing resources. 

These efforts are often not enough. Consequently, 
many Follow Through school districts have come to 
two conclusions. First, and most predominantly, 
they do not see how they can continue a full- 
scale Follow Through program witliout federal 
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support. Second, they ha\''e begun to look at 
educational priorities in the society with some 
perspective, to try to see what should be con- 
sidered a worthwhile program. 

Some districts have come to view Follow Through 
early childhood education as an effective and 
potentially inexpensive intervention system • They 
reason that it is less expensive to catch a prob- 
lem early, before it has a chance to develop, 
than to try to deal with it and pay for it 
later on. 

Compensatory education for the poor or disadvan- 
taged is expensive. But so is public support for 
colleges. So are non-compensatory educational 
programs. The question becomes one of determin- 
ing where the educational dollars should be 
equitably spent. Those districts with a great 
need for compensatory programs are the least 
able, financially, to pay for them. As a result, 
support for such programs must come at least in 
part, from an outside source. 



When you say expensive, 
you have to say expensive 
compared to what. Com- 
pared to failing all 
through school getting 
into welfare — going to 
jail being in the state 
or federal prison system 
how expensive is that? 

~-an Administrator 



I don't think they should 
automatically assume that 
it's too expensive. It 
isn't as expensive as a 
college education, for 
example, on a per pupil 
basis, And maybe that's 
the kind of thing that 
they ought to be looking at. 
Where are our educational 
dollars going? Are there 
enough educational dollars 
to go around? 

--an Administrator 



Follow Through Evaluation 

Evaluation of Follow Through has been a sore 
point for local sites. Their complaints have 
concerned 1) over- testing, 2) insufficient feed- 
back on test results, 3) testing mostly those 
areas which can be easily measured rather than 
those which reflect the program, and 4) insuffi- 
cient development of alternative evaluation 
techniques and measures* 



We can never get results 
back to use internally so 
that we could have a check 
on how we're doing ourselves. 
We weren't in favor of a 
lot of things we had to do 
to begin with and even 
after we did them, forced 
ourselves to do them, then 
the results were not avail- 
able to us. 



--an Administrator 
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They want things in neat 
little graphs and charts 
and neat little packages 
that are normed and 
everything is in that 
kind of category. The 
real difference-making 
things are not that easy 
to explain. So everybody 
takes the easy part of it 
and says, 'This is what 
we'll hold you account- 
able for. ' Can easiness 
to measure be the deter- 
mining factor in any kind 
of program that you have? 

--an Administrator 



We test the kids -- and 
you try to do it by some 
dumb test score — and 
it doesn't show how 
happy they are coming 
to school. It doesn't 
show the difference in 
the parents who would 
never set foot in school 
because it was a horrible 
place and they've only 
had horrible experiences 
with it. We're moving 
away from that. 

~a Diagnostician 



Every site is very aware that Follow Through is 
an experimental program, one of whose purposes is 
to provide hard data on the efficacy of various 
educational approaches. Most sites have learned 
to live with this reality, but would be a lot 
happier if the evaluation efforts helped them 
establish their priorities. While many have been 
host to city, state, and federal level evaluations, 
some have yet to receive the results, some re- 
ceived them too late, and some find the results 
not helpful . 

Some districts have complained that the areas 
being tested do not accurately represent the 
child's development or correspond to locally 
established priorities. As a consequence, they 
.are attempting to include other kinds of data 
in their evaluation and assessment efforts. For 
example, many are including data on absentee and 
drop out rates, parent involvement rates and 
attitudes, prevalence of delinquency and dis- 
cipline problems, and measures of student motiva- 
tion and satisfaction. 

The prevalent feeling among districts seems to be 
that achievement tests are indispensible, but 
that attempting to make decisions solely on their 
results is ultimately self-defeating. 

Summary 

One of the strengths of Follow Through is its 
comprehensiveness. However, it is important to 
understand that the greatest strength can also be 
a weakness. 
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Follow Through has implemented changes in class- 
room organization and practices, in involving 
parents and providing supportive services to 
Follow Through families. While the breadth and 
scope of these changes has certainly contributed 
to the program's impact on Follow Through children, 
it also contributed to the impact which Follow 
Through had and continues to have on tlie regular 
school system. 

This impact, which has had both good and bad 
effects, was for the most part not anticipated by 
Follow Through participants. Had Follow Through 
been a more modest program aimed only at 
changing teacher behaviors or involving parents 
it would not only have had fewer problems, it 
would not have been as successful. 

The major areas in which Follow Through produced 
unanticipated effects were in a redefinition and 
reorganization of administrative roles and res- 
ponsibilities. The PAC, the Follow Through 
Director, and sponsor representatives were new 
administrative roles vdiich had to be incorporated 
within the existing administrative system. This 
process of incoiporation, which for the most part 
resulted in more responsive administration, also 
resulted in frequent initial conflicts, ambiguity 
of roles and expectations, and short term loss 
of effective administrative support. 

The Follow Through program ^^/as also directed 
at a limited target --a select number of families 
and teachers participated. This exclusiveness 
not only stimulated beneficial solidarity within 



What one person does in an 
area affects somebody else 
in another area. So the 
Follow Through program 
affects the children who 
are not a part of that 
program, and vice versa. 
The school and Follow 
Through are in the same 
game and they all have to 
work for the common good. 
Even though one has more 
things or more opportunity 

that person has to 
say, 'Look we' re all in 
the job of education for 
children. ' And they 
really have to cooperate. 
Otherwise, both school and 
Follow Through will fail. 
You can't have a success- 
ful Follow Through program 
in a school where another 
program is not working, 
because the children 
mingle. The staff members 
mingle. The success or ^ 
failure of one can only be 
measured by the success 
or'failure of the other, 

--a Principal 
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the program but also contributed to feelings of 
jealousy and resentment outside the program. 

Continuing, Follow Through is expensive, more 
expensive than the political and educational 
priorities of local school districts will allow. 
Without continued federal support. Follow Through 
as it presently exists will not be continued; 
however, the very preponderance of this expense 
vihen coupled with the program's perceived success 
has led many school districts to reexamine their 
educational priorities. 

Finally, Follow Through is an experimental program. 
From a national perspective much of the justifica- 
tion for the expense of Follow Through has been 
for its R § D value. This climate of planned 
experimentation has contributed to much of the 
innovativeness of the program v^iile simultaneously 
contributing to feelings of resentment by site 
personnel vAio have been the subjects'' of the 
experiment . 

The ijnpact of a program as comprehensive as Follow 
Through is difficult if not impossible to imagine 
during the planning stages, anticipate during its 
implementation, and measure during its evaluation. 
Many people in Follow Through feel its impact and 
feel it is beneficial. Yet even among those who 
strongly support the program there is disagreement 
as to which parts of the program are most important 
Some argue the importance of parent involvement, 
others argue for particular changes in classroom 
practices related to specific model sponsors. 
Still others believe that its true impact will be 
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felt.when ths Follow Through diildren have 
finished school "You will see the difference." 

The resolution of such arguments cannot occur 
one-sidedly. The fact that some people strongly 
support one part of the program influences their 
irapleonentation of that part and consequently 
influences its impact. To reduce or sinqDlify 
the st^J^ed and hoped for impact of Follow Through 
will diminish the possibility of a variety of 
diverse coimiitments vMle simultaneously 
narrowing the scope of its effect. 
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Commentary 

Chapter IX 

The Best of Follow Through 
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The Best of Follow Through 



This study has been devoted to finding out what Follow Through participants 
could and did do to inake Follow Through an effective, forceful program for change 
in. their own cojnmunities* We examined :the problems and issues which most 
frequently arise during the process of implementation aid tiie strategies that have 
evolved for dealing with them* In effect, we asked the Follow Through community, 
'IVhat makes Follow Through work?'' The wealth of common sense and creative ideas 
with which they have responded form the body of this report. 

The fact that we now have a clearer understanding of what it takes to make 
Follow Through work bears little weight unless we also ask ourselves, 'IVhat does 
it mean to Follow Through children, parents and schools when Follow Through 
works?" Thus, this chapter is a statement of our perception of the significance 
of the best of Follow Through. 

What Follow Through Means to Children and Parents 
Using the school as the central focus. Follow Through directed its efforts 
toward giving young children the basic tools they need to become independent 
learners. Different Follow Through models focus to varying degrees on parent 
education, basic skills, problem- solving skills and development of a positive 
self image, but they all share the goal of giving children from low- income 
families a sound and worthwhile educational beginning. 

Follow Through also enlisted parents as educators. Follow Through parents 
learned that, though they may not be credentialed teachers, they are nonetheless 
teachers of their own children. Parents were provided with information and 
resources to help them become better teachers of their children, and parents and 
school people learned to work together to give children the best the educational 
world has to offer. 



Because Follow Through bridged many of the r.raditional gaps between parents and 
schools, parents were able to recognize and make use of their rights and 
responsibilities as parents and community residents. They took an active role 



in determining what the school does and how it is done* Parents found that 
they can have a significant impact on the day-to-day operations of the school. 

Follow Through provided parents with information about how to meet their own 
and their children's needs within the home environment by offering training in 
home health, nutrition, safety and other areas. Further, as part of their 
Follow Through experience, parents learned how to identify and make use of 
community and school resources • Follow Through helped parents develop skills 
both as individuals and as group members. Parents used skills they learned in 
Follow Through to express their rights and needs as consumers of social, health, 
and educational services in their communities. 

Perhaps the most direct example of how Follow Through helped families is through 
career development. The jobs and training provided by Follow Tlirough helped 
many parents become more economically self-sufficient and helped increase their 
confidence and feeling, of self-worth. 

What Follow Through Means to Schools 

Follow Through opened the schools up to a broad spectrum of new influences. It 
brought new kinds of people community leaders, parents, educational theore- 
ticians, researchers -- into the schools. Follow Through introduced school 
people to many new experiences -- intensive and experiential training, team 
teaching, home visiting, broad-based participatory decision-making. These new 
influences expanded the scope of the schools by giving them a new perspective 
on the role of the school in the community. 

Follow Through helped local schools see that there are viable alternatives to 
traditional educational practices. Schools were able to work closely with those 
in the field of educational research and development to put new theories of 
learning and teaching directly into practice. Thus, Follow Through schools 
learned that it is possible to select and implement innovative instructional 
practices designed to more effectively meet the needs of low- income children. 

Follow Through schools discovered what an asset paraprofessionals can be to the 
schools. Paraprofessionals extend the capabilities of professional staff far 
beyond what they could do alone, not only by increasing the number of people' 
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available to carry out particular tasks, but also by increasing the depth 
of understanding and the range of alternative solutions to the problems 
poor children and families face. Because so many Follow Through parapro- 
fessionals are parents or community residents, they can relate to the 
children and parents in ways educators often cannot. 

Similarly, the Follow Through experience demonstrated to local schools that 
involving key stakeholders teachers, parents, building principals, 
community agencies, and others --in planning and decision-making processes 
brings valuable returns to the school. IVhen administrators elicited a broad 
base of involvement in such activities as selecting an instructional model, 
planning program conponents, budgeting, staff . selection, and evaluation, they 
learned that people are willing to take responsibility for carrying out 
decisions that are made. At its best, the process of collective decision- 
making facilitates acceptance of the program and sincere, task-oriented 
problem-solving. This eases the burden on administrators and makes the 
program more responsive to the needs and capabilities of all participants. 

Perhaps the most significant discovery Follow Through schools have made is 
that, given adequate resources and a friendly, non-threatening atmosphere, 
parents can provide meaningful, constructive input into educational processes. 
Parents bring to the school a creative perspective which can help the school 
respond to the needs of the community ai perceived by community residents. 
When the school succeeds in developing open, two-way communication with 
parents, parents feel a sense of ownership of the program and form a strong 
base of grassroots support in the community. Follow Through parents spread 
the word among friends, neighbors, and relatives about what the school is 
doing. And parents can influence school boards, city councils, legislators, 
and Congress in ways that school officials and Follow Through employees 
simply cannot. 

Impact of Poverty Programs 

Attempts to solve the problem of poverty have more often than not made the 
poor become dependent on the government for continued support. These 
attempts have often led to programs which primarly addressed the symptoms of 
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poverty, not the conditions which lie at the root of it. As a re^i^l't^ 
programs relied on continuation of government support as the aris;^^^ 
than as a means to an end. 

The events of the 1960's, however, brought on a new awareness th^^ j^rx 
to reduce poverty, the system had to change so that poor people ^oul^ ^^^^ 
access to the resources they need to become increasingly self-suf^^^i^^^* 
This awareness was reflected in the birth of OEO, which was desigj^^^ ^^^^ 
low- income communities with the resources they need to develop sex^-^^^'^^^^^^iQ* 
and in the creation of a variety of "change agent" programs desigj^^^ '"^^ " 
institutions become more responsive to those they serve. 

As a program for change. Follow Through is based on a belief whi^j^ ^^^^ 
with us since the beginning of public edu^-^ion in this country ^j^^^ ^ ^Qq^ 
education is a basic tool for self-sufficici and ''equal opporti^^^^'*' ^j^^ 
best of Follow Through encompasses not only education but also t}^^ p}ii'''^^°^V 
of OEO community action and "change agent" programs. Thus, the b^^^ ^^^^^\^ 
Through helps poor children and their families develop skills to ^^iv^ ^^X^ 
own problems, and works to make the schools more responsive to the c^^^^^^' 
families and communities they serve. 

The best of Follow Through is the best of change. Immediate chan^ ifl 
lives of poor children and families who receive needed social se^vj^^^' \ 
term change in their relationship to the schools and in their abi]^^^^ 
articulate and act on their educational needs. Institutional cha^ 
teaching and administrative practices schools use to meet the nee^j^ ^^^^ 
and minority coimunities. And, in the end, responsive change, so ^^^t ' 
parents, their children, teachers, educators, and administrators r> c;^^^^'^^^ 
to interact in a way that insures a responsive school environment 
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APPENDIX A 



Follow Through Sites Participating in 1975-76 
Inplementation .Stikly' 

Selected Sponsor ;^and; Geog^ Characteristics 
of Participating Site^^^i^d^^ 

Selected Demographic Characteristics for Total 
Population of Participating Sites 

Sponsor Groupings (USOE) 

Methodology 
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Follow Hirough Sites Participating in 1975-76 Implementation Study 



Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Mami-i Jackson 
Follow Through Director 
New Jersey Avenue School 
New Jersey and Artie Avenue 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 08401 

Sponsor: Hampton Institute 

and, formerly AFRAM 



Chicago, Illinois 
Evangeline James 
Follow Through Director 
228 North LaSalle St. Room 1157 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Sponsor: High/Scope 



Jonesboro, Arlcansas: 
Nettie Whitehead 
Follow Through Director 
1300 South Church Street 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 72401 

Sponsor: University o£ Florida 



LeFlore County, Mississippi 
Amanda Elzy 
LeFlore County Schools 
P.O. Box 544 

Greenwood, Mississippi 38930 
Sponsor : High/ Scope 



New Madrid > County. Missouri 
Blaine E. Martin 
711 King Avenue Box 280 
Portageville, Missouri 63873 

Sponsor: Iftiiversity o£ Kansas 
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New York City 
P.S. 6 

Louise Cooper 

Follow Through Director 

1000 E. TrCTiont Avenue 

Bronx, New York City, N. Y. 10460 

Sponsor: University o£ Kansas 

P.S. 243 

June Douglas 

Follow Through Director 

1580 Dean Street 

Brooklyn, New York City, N.Y. 11213 

Sponsor: Bank Street College of 
Education 

Portland , Oregon 

Robert Harold, Principal 
Eliot School 
2231 North Flint Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97227 

Sponsor : Self- sponsored 



Tacoma, Washington 
Ernie Bretzel 
Assistant Director, Early 
Childhood Education 
Tacoma Public Schools 
P.O. Box 1357 
Tacoma, Washington 98401 

Sponsor: Far West Laboratory 



Zuni, New Mexico 
Gertrude Wall 
Follow Through Director 
P.O. Box 447 
Zuni, New Mexico 87327 

Sponsor: University of North 
Dakota 
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Sponsor Groupings 



The USOE sponsor groupings (updated by Nero and Associates to reflect the current 
sponsors) are:* 



Group !• Parent Educational Approach 




# of Sponsor 


Sponsor 


Sites 


University of Florida 


11 


Georgia State University 


2 


Clark College 


2 


Western Behavioral Sciences Institute 


1 




Total : 16 


Group 2. Highly Structured and Sequenced Curriculum Approach 




# of Sponsor 


Sponsor 


Sites 


University of Oregon 


16 


University of Kansas 


13 


University of Pittsburgli 


7 


City University of New York 


2 




Total: 38 


Group 3. Structured Curriculum Approach 




# of Sponsor 


Sponsor 


Sites • 



High/Scope 8 

University of Georgia 5 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 5 

Center for Inner City Studies (Illinois) 3 

University of California at Santa Cruz 1 



Total: 22 



^Originally USOE had a grouping called * 'Parent Implementation" which included 
only AFRAM. Since AFRAM is no v longer a sponsor, we have not included that group. 
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Group 4. Less Structured Curriculum ^proach 

# of Sponsor 

Sponsor Sites 

IMiversity of Arizona X9 
Far West I4 
Hampton Institute 4 
Prentice-Hall * 1 

Total 38 
Group 5, Open Classroom Approach 

Sponsor 

Bank Street 

Education Development Center 
University of North Dakota 



ff of Sponsor. 
Sites 

14 

10 

4 

Total 28 
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The number of sites participating in the study was determined in part by our 
decision to gather data by means of personal interviews. At the same time, 
we felt it was important that the information collected be reasonably 
generalizable . As a result, we selected 10 sites which represented a 
diversity of sponsor instructional approaches and site/community characteristics. 

Sponsor Characteristics . The USOE has grouped Follow Through instructional 
models on a curriculum continuum according to emphasis on structure. Each 
of these groups is represented by at least one site in this study. 



Number of 

Type of Nbdel Sites Visited 

Parent Education Approach 1 

Highly Structured Sequenced Approach 2 

Structured Curriculum Approach 2 

Less Structured Curriculum Approach 2 

Open Classroom Appraoch 2 

Self- sponsored 1 



The sponsors of sites in our study are responsible for 69 of the 147 sponsored 
Follow Through sites. 

Site/Community Characteristics . Participating sites represent a broad spectrum 
of regional, metropolitan and ethnic characteristics. The study team visited 
Follow Through programs in the northeast, midwest, south, southwest and west 
coast regions. Of these, four are classified by the sponsors as rural, six 
as urban; their locales range in population size from 3,000 to 8,000,000. 
Several of the programs serve predominantly Black populations , other programs 
serve vSpanish-speaking, Native American and white communities as well. Three 
of the participating sites serve ethnically homogeneous communities; the others 
are located within ethnically mixed communities. The sites include an isolated 
Indian reservation, a small college town, middle-size cities and major urban 
centers . 
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This study was designed to capture as much as possible of the natural complexity 
o£ Follow Through' s change process. To do this, it was necessary to achieve a 
delicate balance between encouraging free exchange of information and requiring 
enough specificity to permit judgments on relevance, accuracy and commonality. 
We decided that person-to-person interviews would be the most effective way to 
achieve this balance. 

Interview Process . Interviews were conducted at ten Follow Through sites during 
the fall of 1975 and spring of 1976. The sites visited were: 



1. 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


2. 


Portland, Oregon 


3. 


Tacoma, Washington 


4. 


Zuni, New Mexico 


5. 


Bronx, New York 


6. 


Brooklyn, New York 


7. 


Chicago, Illinois 


8. 


Jonesboro, Arkansas 


9. 


Leflore County, Mississippi 


10. 


Portageville, Missouri 



At each site interviews were arranged with individuals and groups according to 
their role in Follow Tlirough: 

• Follow Through Director or Coordinator 

• District Superintendent or Federal Projects Coordinator 

• Building principal 

• Follow Through staff (e.g., parent coordinator, career development 
specialist, local trainer, nurse, social worker, guidance and counseling 
staff) 

• Parent and community representatives (e.g., PAC chairperson, parents, 
community representatives) 

• Follow Through teachers and classroom aides 

Each individual or group was interviewed about the parts of Follow Through that 
relate most directly to their own role(s) in the program. Interviewees were 
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encouraged to identify problems and successes they considered ijnportant to share. 
Interviewees were asked. to comnent on what they felt other schools interested 
in Follow Through should know about ijnplementation. 

Some of the interviews were taped, transcribed and later analyzed for recurring 
themes relating to problems in and approaches to Follow Through implementation 
as perceived by interviewees. Other interview^ were more directed and focused 
on checking the perceptions of previous interviewees. 
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